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CALIFORNIA’S SOLUTION OF HER JAPANESE PROBLEM 


HE JOURNEY of the Secretary of State to Sacramento 

to make clear to the California legislators the Admin- 

istration’s views with regard to the pending antialien 
Jand bills was Mr. Bryan’s 


while Japan’s treaty rights are fully recognized and no offensive 
terms are used. President Wilson, observes the Chicago Inter 
Ocean, ‘‘appears to have ‘saved the face’ of the Japanese on 
the point on which they 





“first real baptism in 


asked it to be saved, and 





serious diplomacy,’’ says 
/a@ Southern editor. He 
‘proved himself ‘‘a good 
diplomatist,”’ too, remarks 
‘the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
| erat (Rep.), and papers of 
‘all parties seem ready to 
praise the manner in which 
performed a rarely dif- 
ficult task. But was his 
Mission a success or a fail- 
ure? Here answers differ 
'g0 radically that it may 
| be well to take refuge in 
the New York World’s 
conelusion that “‘if Sec- 
tary Bryan’s errand in 
California was to prevent 
alien-land legislation, it 
as a failure; if it was to 
uade the Californians 
fo enact a law in harmony 
With our treaty with Ja- 
.it was a great suc- 
Goss.” 
' The Webb Bill, which 
~ Was the final result of the 
California Legislature’s la- 
bors, after Mr. Bryan’s 
been 
litely considered, and, 





FACING THE LEGISLATURE AT SACRAMENTO. 


From the reader's left to right stand Secretary Bryan, Governor Johnson, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Wallace and Speaker Young. 


the Californians are going 
to get what they want. 
Therefore let both be as 
happy as they can.” To 
a number of papers, how 
ever, the honors of the 
engagement seem to be 
with California. Among 
these we find the Hous- 
ton Post, Detroit News 
and Free Press, Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph, and 
New York Telegraph and 
Tribune. As they are 
summed up in the Sac- 
ramento dispatches, the 
principal provisions of the 
WebbBill are based on the 
fact that the Japanese are 
held to be ineligible to citi- 
zenship. To quote the 
summary: 


**(1.) Aliens eligible to 
citizenship may acquire 
and hold land to same ex- 
tent as citizens. 

“*(2.) All other aliens 
are limited to the specific 
rights conferred upon them 
by the existing treaties be- 
tween the United States 








the most part, as polite- 
iy rejected, is not looked upon by the press of the nation as 
“an ideal solution of the problem. Yet The World would con- 
@tatulate all parties concerned on a temporary adjustment by 
Which the Californian government apparently gains its point, 


“A 


and the nations of which 
such aliens are citizens or 
subjects. In the case of the Japanese, the bill will bar ownership 
of farming or agricultural lands, while permitting them to own 
residences and factories, manufactories, and shops. 

‘*(3.)- Leases of agricultural land by such aliens are permitted 
for a period of not exceeding three years. 
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‘*(4.) Aliens ineligible to citizenship cannot inherit land. Upon 

the death: of an alien landholder his property shall be sold by the 
. Probate Court and the proceeds distributed to his heirs. 

**(5.) The State specifically reserves its ‘sovereign right to 
enact any and all laws in future with respect to the acquisition 
of real property by aliens. 

“*(6.). Present holdings of ineligible aliens are not affected, 
except that they cannot be bequeathed or sold to other aliens 
classified among those not eligible to citizenship.” 


It seems to The Tribune that this ‘‘astute and able piece of 
work’’ places the State of California ‘‘in an impregnable position 
so far as criticism at. home or abroad is concerned.” In the 
first place it ‘‘expressly and amply recognizes and respects all 
treaty rights in land.” 


‘But in the case of aliens ineligible to citizenship (the discrim- 
ination is actually made, tho the phrase is not used) such rights 
are carefully restricted to those awarded by treaty. Rights 
in land are allowed ‘in the manner and. to. the extent and for the 


purpose prescribed by any treaty now existing between the . 


Government of the United States and the nation or country of 
which such alien is a citizen or subject, and not otherwise.’ 

‘Just how much California has accomplished by this ingenious 
law it will remain for the courts to decide. As has often been 
pointed out in these columns, the treaty of 1911 with Japan by 
no means gives Japanese subjects full rights to own and lease 
land in this country. The treaty is entitled a treaty of ‘com- 
merce and navigation.’ And the grant of land rights is care- 
fully restricted. The controlling permissive phrases are, first, 
‘to own or lease and occupy houses, manufactories, warehouses, 
and shops,’ and, second, ‘to lease land for residential and com- 
mercial purposes.’ It may well be contended that no rights 
with respect to agricultural land are awarded by this language. 

“The great weakness of Mr. Bryan’s position was that he 
asked a State to award greater land rights to aliens than were 
secured to them by treaty. On this point Governor Johnson 
had all the best of the argument. And by craftily granting 
the one thing that Mr. Bryan waived and recognizing fully our 
treaty obligations, the Californians placed themselves in a wholly 
sound and defensible position. 

““We can not see how Japan has any legitimate quarrel with 
this new law. If she wishes larger rights for her citizens she 
can seek a new treaty.” 


But some indication that the new California legislation is 
not altogether satisfactory to Japan, appears in the fact that 
Ambassador Chinda had an official protest from his Government 
ready for Secretary Bryan upon his return to Washington. 

The severest criticism of the Webb Bill, which Governor John- 
son intends to sign after waiting to give President Wilson an 
opportunity to offer any suggestions, we find in a California 
daily, the San Francisco Chronicle. This paper declares the bill 
‘foolish from the standpoint of its promoters for several reasons.” 
Chief among these are the various avenues for litigation which 
are opened up. For instance: 


“Tt assures the immediate institution of a lawsuit to deter- 
mine what rights the Japanese have under the present treaty. 
In the present hostile attitude of the country, which must of 
necessity influence even the highest courts, it is very imprudent 
for this State to invite such a suit. 

“Tt probably assures another suit to determine whether the 
Japanese are not now eligible to citizenship—a matter exclu- 
sively within Federal jurisdiction—which it is also imprudent 
for us to suggest at this time.” 


Many who agree with the Washington Star that Mr. Bryan’s 
mission ‘‘failed on the main issue,’’ think that it was not en- 
tirely fruitless, ‘‘in view of the fact that his efforts to modify 
the California legislation must have a mollifying effect upon 
Japanese public opinion and convince the Japanese Government 
and people that the trouble is local and not national.” So it 
seems to the[Springfield Republican, and editorials in the Balti- 
more Sun, St. Louis Globe Democrat and Republic; St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, and Philadelphia Record express the same senti- 
ment. . It is even hinted that this was the primary object of 
the mission and that President Wilson and Secretary Bryan are 
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quietly smiling: at the cries of ‘‘Failure” from some hostik 
journals. “ ‘ 
But if this is the case, writes Mr. John Temple Graves from 
Washington to the Hearst papers, the President’s attitude 
simply strengthens the contention of Japan— i 


“Diplomats of our own and other countries agree that the 
extraordinary activity and energy displayed by President Wilson 
in seeking to repress or modify the action of California, is a bro 
confession that he recognizes the foundation, if'not the jus 
fication, of the Japanese complaint.” 








In his final speech to the California legislature, Mr. Bry. 2 
skilfully avoided any suggestion of antagonism and even refrained 
from passing judgment on the Webb Bill, then assured of passage, 
He insisted, as he had throughout the conferences, that he was 
but the spokesman of President Wilson, whose purpose, he exe 
plained, has been ‘‘to confer with the legislature as to the 
national and international phases of the question under con- 
sideration,’ to confer, ‘‘as a not unsympathetic friend who 
desires to aid to the extent of his’ability in a matter where he 
has not only a constitutional duty to perform, but where he may 
be assumed to be able to judge of the effect of legislation upon 
our relations with other countries.’””’ The President, continued 
Mr. Bryan, has pointed out things in the Webb Bill which seem 
to him unwise: 


“The first words to which he calls attention are ‘eligible to 
citizenship,’ which are as clearly discriminating as the words 
‘ineligible to citizenship,’ against which he so earnestly advises, 


‘In the second paragraph the property rights of those therein 


described are defined as they are defined in the treaty. He 
fears that this will raise a question of construction and involve 
the subject in a lawsuit that may be both irritating and pro- 
tracted.” 


After again appealing for delay, the Secretary of State con- 
cluded with this interesting hint: 


“You are fortunate in this State in having the initiative and 
referendum. The initiative spurs you on to do that which you 
believe your people want done, while the referendum empowers 
those for whom you speak to put their veto upon your acts if 
you fail to reflect their wishes. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that if you feel it your duty to enact any legislation on this 
subject at this time your people will either manifest their ap- 
proval by acquiescence or their disapproval by submitting your 
action to the judgment of the voters by means of the referendum.” 


This suggestion seems ‘‘excellent and to the point” to the 
Washington Times. It would “take the better part of two 
years to get a referendum determination of California’s own 
attitude toward this law.” 


‘By that time, no matter how the vote might result, diplomacy 
would have opportunity to better the situation so far as possible, 
feeling would doubtless in considerable measure subside, and the 
people of Japan would come to understand the full measure of 
good faith with which this Government was handling its difficult 
part of the affair....... ee 

“After that, legal proceedings may stave off the inevitable 
for another long period. In the meantime, such a constitutional 
amendment as would obviate recurrence of such an incident, 
and dispose of the present one might very properly be intro 
duced and prest.”’ 


If the Japanese wish to appeal to our courts, say the New York 
Globe and Boston Transcript on the Atlantic, and the San Diego 
Union and Los Angeles Express on the Pacific coast, let them a 
tack ‘‘the Act of Congress denying them the right of naturaliza- 
tion.” The Globe thinks it ‘rather ridiculous for the nation to 4 


discriminate against particular peoples in its naturalization laws — 
and then assert that a State may not follow this discrimination — 
in its land laws.” And the Philadelphia Public Ledger declares 
that California “‘ has succeeded in making a test of our naturaliza 
tion laws obligatory.”’ According to our law, we are reminded, 
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TEN THOUSAND REASONS FOR WOMAN-SUFFRAGE. 
The parade up Fifth Avenue, in New York City, on May 3. 











































only ‘‘free white persons, natives of Africa and persons of 
African descent,’’ are eligible to citizenship. Hence the question 
rises, are Asiatics white? Court decisions, it appears, have 
not always agreed on this point. Only lately, remarks The Public 
Ledger, 


“ Akhay Kumar Mozumdar, Yogi philosopher and Hindu, has 
been admitted to American citizenship by United States Judge 
Franklin H. Rudkin, whose antediluvian and genealogical in- 
vestigations have led him to the conclusion that Hindus may 
be Caucasians, and that Mozumdar actually is one; nor is there 
an indication that the Judge will be impeached for his action. ... 
The Mozumdar decision’indicates that the threat of the Japanese 
to assay in our courts the elements of their own racial composi- 
tion is not so meaningless as was supposed.” 


However the present episode may terminate, observes the 
Springfield Republican, ‘‘incidents like this are sure to strengthen 
the feeling that the national government should be absolutely 
supreme, even as against the reserved rights of the States, in all 
questions of international concern.” And The Republican 
quotes Prof. W. W. Willoughby, an authority on constitutional 
law, as stating his conviction that 


“the obiter doctrine that the reserved rights of the States may 
never be infringed upon by the treaty-making power will sooner 
orlater be frankly repudiated by the Supreme Court. Inits place 
will be definitely stated the doctrine that in all that properly 
relates to international rights and obligations, whether these 
rights and obligations rest upon the general principles of inter- 
national law or have been conventionally created by specific 
treaties, the United States possesses all the powers of a con- 
stitutionally centralized sovereign state; and, therefore, when 
the necessity from the international standpoint arises the treaty- 
making power may be exercised, even tho thereby the rights or- 
dinarily reserved to the States are invaded.” 


Nearly all our papers agree with the San Francisco Chronicle 
that ‘talk of war is nonsense.’’ Japan, asserts the Sacramento 
Bee, ‘could no more go to war to-day than Jim Jeffries could 
reenter the prize ring and whip the youngest and strongest of 
the coming champions.” Similar statements appear fre- 
quently, but it is also noted that Japan has recently placed an 
order for three 30,000-ton dreadnoughts, and the Hearst papers 
have discovered that ‘‘Japan will have in 1914 a fleet of battle- 
ships and armored cruisers of the all-big-gun type which will 
be greater than our own.” 


THE MARCH OF SUFFRAGE 


( — over their defeat in Michigan, at. the second 
attempt to secure the ballot, is said to be partly com- 
pensated for by the success of the suffragists’ pageant 

in New York on May 2 and the next day’s parade in which 

about ten thousand women and men from various States marched. 

Between failure of suffrage in Michigan by a few hundred votes 

in November last and failure by several tens of thousands in 

April, the Baltimore News remarks that, ‘‘there is too much dif- 

ference to be lightly ignored.”” The cause of the Michigan dis- 

aster is found by many papers in the recent action of the Eng- 
lish militants. The Detroit Times says: 


“It is the conduct of the militants in England that gave the 
brewers, the saloons, the political boss, and the allies and hire- 
lings of the political boss a talking point which made the odds 
against the suffragists too great.” 


The setback in Michigan is welcomed by the antisuffragists, 
who, according to their own statement reported in the New 
York Evening Post, saw in the parade “only, a remarkable 
falling off in popular interest in the cause.” But The Post be- 
lieves everybody else received a very different impression from 
‘the beautiful spectacle.” It continues: 


‘*Each successive parade shows clearly how great the prog- 
ress in poise and earnestness of those who take part init. There 
was a quiet air of confident determination throughout which 
no one could fail to notice. The respectful attention of the 
crowd, so different from the hooting and deriding of two years 
ago, told its own story.”’ 


At the pageant in the Metropolitan Opera-house on the night 
preceding the parade Colonel Roosevelt made a straight-out 
woman-suffrage speech. Suffrage conditions, according to this 
conspicuous convert to the cause have changed enormously in 
sixty-five years: ‘ 


‘“*A meeting like this would have been impossible sixty-five 
years ago. The idea of the mastership of man over woman has 
changed to the idea of equal partnership and right between man 
and wife, and the loftiest type of family life that I know is in the 
homes where that equality is accepted as a matter of course. 
... In no State where suffrage has been tried has it done 
damage and in every State it has bettered social and industrial 
conditions. All the arguments against it are duplicated in 
the arguments against manhood suffrage a century ago.”’ 
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MR. WILSON’S STORMY HOME-COMING 


NY SUGGESTION that the President of the United 
A States lowers his dignity by coming back ‘‘to beat the 
gang”’ in New Jersey is treated as ‘‘sheer humbug” 
by most of the press of that State. The Jersey Journal (Ind. 
Rep.) says that the President returns to urge the fulfilment 
of the pledges that ‘‘he himself, in common with other repre- 
sentatives of his party made to the people, and that he is under 
obligations of honor to do all in his power to have these pledges 
redeemed.”’ These pledges promise a reform of the State jury 
system and a commission to revise the State constitution, and 
they are bitterly opposed by the President’s foes within his 
own party. For example, the Newark Evening Star (Dem.), 
owned by James Smith, Jr., of the Jersey political firm of Smith 
and Nugent, says that, in so far as Mr. Wilson’s ‘‘demands upon 
the New Jersey Assembly to pass a judge-made jury bill are con- 
cerned, it will be found in the sequel that the weight of the 
Presidential office is not of any more effect in New Jersey than 
it has proved to be in California.”” But the latest news dis- 
patches indicate that President Wilson is defeating the machine 
on both the question of the jury and the constitutional con- 
vention, which moves the Indianapolis News (Ind.) to say that 
‘“‘a man who is making such a fight is more than a national 
leader—he is a local leader in every community that is curst 
with a corrupt machine.” The News continues: 


*“‘There is no State in the Union without a corrupt machine. 
The question always is whether the people shall govern them- 
selves. The bosses and machines say that they shall not. 
President Wilson says that they shall. He stands for the people, 
and honest local self-government. The great problem of the day 
is to make local self-government honest, efficient, and vigorous. 
The problem of New Jersey is also the problem of Indiana and 
of Indianapolis.” 


‘More power to President Wilson!” the St. Louis Republic 
(Dem.) cries, glorying in his courage and his earnestness for 
making the same fight that has already been fought for the 
people of Missouri against ‘‘boss-chosen juries,” while the New 
York World (Dem.) maintains that President Wilson’s denuncia- 
tion of the New Jersey bosses fits even more aptly the Democrat 
Murphy and the Republican Barnes, whose ‘‘domination of the 
New York Legislature is more complete and shameless than 
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boss domination of the New Jersey Legislature.” 


Wilson could not have shirked the promises he made as Governor 


to the people of New Jersey. He may gain prestige or suffer | 
embarrassment, but he will achieve renown in a losing fight 
rather than in any compromise his opportunist advisers urge, 
‘‘The great experiment,”’ is the New York Evening Post's (Ind.) : 
term for President Wilson’s reentry into New Jersey to assert 
“He puts his political fortunes at 


“his party leadership.” 
hazard,” observes The Post, and it continues: 


“The risks are great. The test will be severe. President 
His interference will be re 


Wilson will be called a dictator. 
sented. But this will not matter, if only he show wisdom in 
choosing his issues, and if his old courage and skill in champion- 
ing righteous causes before the people do not fail him.” 


’ The New York Globe (Rep.) finds the advent of the President 
stimulating, the message he is delivering timely and sensible, 
His first speech, according to The Globe, ‘‘marks in one important 
respect the high-water mark of American politics. No other 
party leader, however candid he might be before election, has 
been as candid as this after election.’”” The President’s first 
word, the same newspaper shows, is to all political parties; his 
second to his own party, as when he says: 


“‘T want everybody to realize that I was not taken in by the 
results of the last National election. The country did not go 
Democratic in November. It was impossible for it to go Re 
publican because it couldn’t tell which kind of Republican to 
go. The only united helpful instrument with which it could 
accomplish its purposes was the Democratic party, and what it 
did was to say this: 

“*There are certain things that we want to see done, not cer- 
tain persons whom we want to see elevated; there are certain 
things we want to see administered.. This. great United States 
ean no longer be controlled by special interests. Now we are 
going to try the Democratic party as our instrument to discover 
these things. If the try is not successful we will never make it 
again. We want an instrument in our hands by which we can 
be masters of our own affairs. It looks likely that this is a 
suitable and representative instrument; therefore we will try 
it.’ Not adopt it; try it.” : 


If the men now in power will not serve the people, the Presi- 
dent continued, 

















OLD HOME WEEK. ° 
—Macauley in the New York World. 




















‘“THAT’S WHERE YOU BELONG, MR. PRESIDENT.” 
—Evans in the Baltimore American. 


OPPOSING VIEWS OF A PRESIDENTIAL VISIT. 


May 17, 1918 


Altho ads | 
mitting in all probability the failure of President Wilson’s 
efforts with a legislature ‘‘absolutely in the control of his own 
party,’’ the New York Evening Mail (Prog.) argues that Mr, . 
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JAMES F. THOMPSON. DENNIS SWEENEY. 








HIGH POLICE OFFICIALS CONVICTED IN NEW YORK’S POLICE-GRAFT HUNT. 


These four men, each sentenced to a year in jail, held the highest rank in the uniformed force. 





. 
JOHN J. MURTHA. JAMES E. HUSSEY. 
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“they will be swept. away like chaff before the wind. Other 
men more honest, more active, more wholesome, with the 
freshness of a new age upon them, with eyes that see the 
country as it is—men who are cool and thoughtful and deter- 
mined—will go to the front and lead the people to the day of 
victory. Then America will be crowned with a new wreath of 
self-revelation and of self-discovery, and these creatures will have 
disappeared like the dust in the wheels of the chariot of God.” 


The President’s confession feat the country did not go Demo- 
cratic last December and his 


NEW YORK’S QUAKING “SYSTEM” 


N THE BELIEF of District-Attorney Whitman, the New 
I York police ‘“‘System” is tottering, and may fall at any 
moment. ‘‘When it does, it will not be a question of one 
little lieutenant or four big inspectors; there are bigger men who 
will fall with it,” declared Mr. Whitman after the trial which 
resulted in the conviction of the four ex-inspectors, Sweeney, 
Hussey, Murtha, and Thomp- 





warning that power is opportu- 
nity todo as the party should, not 
license to do as it likes, in the 
judgment of the Brooklyn Eagle 
(Ind. Dem.), is “a truth or 
truism that will ultimately pen- 
etrate the dull consciousness of 
Democratic machinists in New 
Jersey, and will be grasped in 
other States which can not hope 
to have the prestige of the Presi- 
dency enlisted in behalf of de- 
cent politics.” The New York 
Journal of Commerce understands 
definitely that there is a note 
of warning in the President’s ut- 
terances ‘‘evidently intended to 
sound beyond the borders of 
New Jersey”; and the New York 
Commercial finds in the warning 
tohis party throughout the na- 








son. Full credit for this latest 
achievement of the District- 
Attorney is given enthusiastic- 
ally by the New York papers, 
which commend his adroitness as 
much as his persistence in trail- 
ing the police scandal gradually 
closer to the man higher up. 
Severe criticism, on the other 
hand, is meted out by several 
editors to Mayor Gaynor and 
Commissioner Waldo for their 
conduct in the police exposure 
that began with the conviction 
of Lieutenant Becker in connec- 
tion with the murder of the 
gambler Rosenthal almost a year 
ago. The conviction of the ex- 
inspectors, in the words of the 
New York World, ‘‘marks the 
beginning of the end of the Sys- 








tion that the President tries also 
to inject an inspiration. 

That in returning to New Jer- 
sey Mr. Wilson makes good his promise not to ‘‘desert’’ his 
friends is conceded by the New York Sun (Ind.). But it regrets 
the annoyances suffered by the President at a conference, or 
caucus of Democratic politicians in Jersey City, where ‘‘he was 
handled without gloves” by a Hudson County member. In The 
Sun’s opinion: ‘‘The people are pained by the spectacle, and 
it is doubtless the general feeling that the President should 
hever risk a repetition of the experience. Mr. Wilson needs 
all his vitality for the responsible duties that he must discharge 
in Washington.” 


‘HELD BY THE ENEMY.” 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


tem,’”’ and adds that District- 
Attorney Whitman is the first 
effective police reformer New 
York has produced in a generation. He has had to combat 
not only the System, moreover, but has had to deal with ‘‘an 
unfriendly Commissioner and ahostile and malicious Mayor.” 

In the judgment of the New York Globe, Commissioner 
Waldo, who said, ‘‘if the ex-inspectors are guilty we are per- 
fectly delighted to have them punished,” and who has dismissed 
them from the department, ‘‘is still apparently unaware that 
anything has happened.” The Evening Post assures Mr. Whit- 
man of the support and cheer of the public in his next step 
‘against the police scoundrels,’ and hints that ‘‘if Mayor 
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Gaynor’s soul were not above popular applause,” he could get 
his share of it “‘by coming out with a vigorous announcement” 
of his purpose to cooperate heartily with the District Attorney. 
However, The Post is forced to admit that in the matter of 
police corruption, ‘‘the City Hall seems to be sicklied .o’er with 
the pale cast of thought,’’ and it thus analyzes the exact signifi- 
cance of the trial of the four ex-inspectors: 


“They were not indicted for grafting. They were not on 
trial for bribery, tho indictments against them on that charge 
have been found and are pending. What they were prosecuted 
and convicted for was a conspiracy to obstruct justice. That 
is only a misdemeanor, under the law, punishable with imprison- 
ment for no more than a year. Why, then, did the District 
Attorney lay so much stress upon this trial? . . . The correct 
answer can be made only in full view of the strategy which Mr. 
Whitman has been steadily pursuing. This trial is only an in- 
cident in his. general campaign—an immensely important and 
instructive incident, it is true, but rightly to be considered only 
in relation to what has gone before it and what is expected to 
come after it. The District Attorney’s great objective is the 
inner circle of police officials who have waxed fat on the wages 
of sin. To break into that, to expose it to the public, to draw 
the net of justice about the men who sell licenses to vice and 
crime—this has been his chief aim in the police prosecutions.” 


How District-Attorney Whitman is going to reach the men 
‘at the top of the System is outlined in a review of Mr. Whitman’s 
tactics by the New York Press, which says that he wanted 
to prove to the policemen he convicted of minor offenses that 
their associates could not save them in ‘even so relatively slight 
an emergency as one calling for a sentence of only a year,” and 
adds: 


“It has been perfectly evident from the beginning that the 
District Attorney has been after police officials higher than pa- 
trolmen, higher than lieutenants, higher than captains. If he 
has proved to the police criminals whom he has convicted and 
to police criminals who have been associated with those now 
convicted, that in spite of the System he can do something worse 
for them, why, then, somebody is going to squeal. Wherever 
there are crooks and whenever it can be made sure to them that 
there is something bigger and stronger than the force they have 
always feared as the strongest and biggest thing—in this case 
the System—why, then, there is always in that bunch some 
crook that will squeal. Members of the underworld not in 
uniform were needed to convict criminal policemen of minor 
rank. To convict criminal policemen of more important rank, 
policemen are needed. And they will squeal.” 


“Every conviction,” the New York Tribune observes, ‘‘helps 
to destroy the myth of the System’s power to protect and pun- 
ish.” This sentiment is echoed by the New York Sun, calling 
the System ‘‘a fraud and a myth—a handful of evil-doers 
preying on other evil-doers; it sold what it could not deliver, 
and attained vast proportions in the imaginations of its vic- 
tims and the gullibility of the uninitiate. District-Attorney 
Whitman has shown it up.”’ With all due gratitude for Mr. 
Whitman’s present successful endeavors, the New York Evening 
Sun calls to mind— 


“the still larger question, the broader problem, with which 
many public prosecutors before Mr. Whitman have wrestled, 
but none have given more promise of solving. Great as is the 
credit that justly belongs to Mr. Whitman for past services, how 
infinitely larger will be his claim to public gratitude if he can 
uncover the connection between police corruption and political 
power.”’ 


On this point the New York Call (Soc.) says there is no 
prospect that Mr. Whitman’s efforts to reach the men higher 
up or to root out police graft will be effectual. The Call con- 
tinues: 


‘*What will happen, then? Nothing much except what has 
happened before. Mr. Whitman will be made Mayor or Gover- 
nor or something, just as Hughes was for exposing the insurance 
graft, and the police ‘System’ will carefully collect its shattered 
Yemains and proceed to do business as before.” 
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MR. MELLEN’S. BOOKKEEPING 


N NEW ENGLAND the newspaper editors who were a 
incensed at the disclosure of the New Haven’s traffic deal 
with the Grand Trunk a few months ago now find them. 


selves less angered than amazed at certain facts which have been _ 


appearing in the course of the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion’s Boston inquiry into the financial affairs of the New England 
lines. ‘‘Fearful and wonderful”’ they say is the bookkeeping 
system_revealed by Mr. David E. Brown, the Commission’ 
examining accountant. 
Mellen and his friends as a necessity in view of the ‘‘complicated 
processes of railroad integration and combination” which haye 
been going on of late years and which they believe the future will 
justify. The unification of the New England railroads they 


consider a real blessing to that section, and the methods em. 


ployed, it has been pointed out, are those of the successful 
Morgan school of finance, in which Mr. Mellen was trained. 

But the Springfield Republican is not satisfied with such prot. 
estations of good intent. It declares that the ‘‘evidence of 
secret juggling through inside stock operations, to give the 
company’s annual reports a fictitious appearance of financial 
strength, presents a very serious issue of corporation ethics-and 
good faith with the public.” 
means creditable to the management” is-apparent to The Wall 
Street Journal. And the equally careful New York Journal of 
Commerce is convinced that there has been ‘‘much waste of 
capital and overissue of stock in acquiring subsidiaries at an 
extravagant cost and in efforts to suppress competition and 
establish monopoly in New England transportation.” The presi- 
dent of the company, it adds, ‘‘appears to have been the leading 
spirit in the whole business.” Tie belief is now strengthened, 
says the Washington Times, ‘“‘that an intimate relationship 
existed between the dazzling series of financial and intercorporate 


-manipulations and the inefficient character of service.”’ And the 


Providence Journal wonders if the recent shrinkage in the 
market value of New Haven stock is not due to ‘‘lack of-con- 
fidence in the New Haven’s monopoly program” and a resultant 
‘system of financiering that is mystifying, to say the least.” 

The examination of the Government’s accountant by Mr. 
Brandeis at the hearing held by Commissioner Prouty is spoken 
of as ‘‘tearing away the veil which had hitherto concealed the 
operations of the New Haven Railroad.” But some of the acts 
and conditions thus brought to light, it should be said, were later 
fully explained by Mr. Mellen. Figures were submitted showing 
an increase in capitalization far greater proportionally than the 
increase in revenue, and an increase of 42 per cent. in expenses 
in the last ten years. A large number of purchases of stock and 
property of competing steam and trolley roads and steamship 
lines were cited in which the price paid was declared to far 
exceed the value. The New York, Westchester, and Boston 
Railroad, running from New York to White Plains, cost the 
New Haven $33,000,000, or about $1,500,000 per mile. Two 
steamers costing $932,000 were ‘‘broken up” to prevent their 
falling into the hands of competitors, and as old junk brought 
$44,000. The arrangement by which the New Haven hands over 
its parlor and sleeping-car service to the Pullman Company is said 
to mean an annual loss of $400,000 by the road. It further ap- 
pears, as the New York World’sums up the testimony, that the 
New Haven’s ‘‘profit-and-loss surplus reported last fiscal year 
was in reality a deficit of $11,000,000,’ and that ‘‘by failing to 
maintain an equipment depreciation-account common to other 
roads, the book surplus was wrongfully padded to the extent of 
$2,300,000.” One stock transaction was mentioned in which 
Mr. Mellen apparently made a personal profit of $102,000. 

The last charge Mr. Mellen denies on the stand, explaining 


that this money was paid to him, to quote the Boston Transcripts - 


This condition is explained by President . 





The existence of ‘‘facts by no | 
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HERE TO CELEBRATE A CENTURY OF PEACE. 


Nineteen delegates from England, Canada, Australia, and the city of Ghent are in this country to cooperate with an American committee 
in arranging for a proper celebration of the centenary of the Treaty of Ghent and one hundred years of peace among English-speaking ations. 
The joint committees are here seen standing on the steps of New York’s City Hall, after an official reception by the Mayor and’ a com- 
mittee of citizens. Mayor Gaynor is in the center. At his right is Lord Weardale, chairman of the English delegation. 











summary of his testimony, ‘‘to reimburse him for payments that 
he had made to the Republican National Committee ($50,000) 
in 1904, $6,500 given to Vice-President Buckland for contribu- 
tions in Rhode Island, and for other expenses.” As for the Pull- 
man contract, says Mr. Mellen, ‘‘it is possible in dollars and 
cents to figure a loss to the road by virtue of the Pullman con- 
tract, but the economic gain, including the gain to the traveling 
public, in the opinion of the directors, more than compensates for 
a nominal loss in.revenue.” 'The New Haven’s trolley lines, 
asserts Mr. Mellen, will pay ‘‘4 per cent. upon the total invest- 
ment in the year ending June 30, 1913.” President Mellen 
admits that he did not like the investment in the Westchester 
road, that the heavy investment in steamship properties was a 
mistake, and that he himself had favored accepting C. W. 
Morse’s offer for them five years ago. In general, he is of the 
opinion that time will justify his investments, and that eventu- 


ally his motives will be appreciated by a public now under the ° 


spell of his financial foes and a prejudiced press. » 

These statements made a good impression in Boston, accord- 
ing to the Boston Advertiser, which thinks Mr. Mellen’s evident 
faith in his road is justified. But The Transcript says: 


“A careful reading of Mr. Mellen’s testimony fails to disclose 
any adequate reason for the confusing system of bookkeeping 
employed by his company; fails to satisfy with respect to the 
methods of letting certain contracts; and leaves an open question 
the wisdom of his policy of purchasing so many subsidiary com- 
panies at prices that appear to many as extravagant. For some 
of his purchases Mr. Mellen disclaims responsibility, and about 
others he appears to share the public’s doubt.’ 


Mr. Mellen, ‘“‘for the first time in his career,” as far as the 
Providence Journal can ascertain, ‘“‘has publicly confest that 
large sums of money have been diverted from the treasury of the 
New Haven road for political purposes.” The great railroad 
system of New England, continues The Journal, can never be 


what it should be while it ‘‘has at its head a man crazed with the 
notion that he owns New England, vicious in his attempts to 
undermine competition, and incapable of properly conducting 
the affairs of a great traffic organization. . . . The first measure 
of rehabilitation needed by the New Haven is the elimination 
of Mr. Mellen.” _ 

But the Hartford Courant insists that ‘‘nothing has come out 
of this humiliating drag-net business” which ‘‘reacts upon the 
integrity of Mr. Mellen or anybody else in the company.” This 
daily avers that ‘‘the entire proceedings bear the earmarks of 
hostility and of personal animus,” and thinks that Mr. Mellen is 
being forced out and New Haven stock is being foreed down 
because ‘‘a New England group of financiers instead of the 
New York financiers propose hereafter to furnish what money 
the road needs.” 

That the lower value of New Haven securities is not due only 
to the financial dealings of its head is shown by this item we find 
in the New Haven Journal-Courier: 


“The New Haven road adds to its already heavy burdens by 
the increase in the wages of its firemen amounting to $150,000 
per annum; by an increase of pay in its telegraph department of 
$90,000 a year, and now, just adjusted, also is an increase of 
$200,000 a year for three thousand employees in five of its sub- 
sidiary roads. All this in one week. A 6 per cent. dividend 
rate on the New Haven’s stock seems fully foreshadowed.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commissio n’s recommendations with 
regard to the New England railroad situation will be forth- 
coming after they have considered the briefs, to be handed in by 
lawyers acting for and against the New Haven management. 
Meantime, we are reminded, Mr. Mellen is under indictment 
for violation of the Sherman Law, and that fact may have 
impelled him 40 withhold some information, lest he disclose the 
line of defense to be taken at the trial. 
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MR. McADOO'S $1,000,000 ORDER 


[a FISCAL SYSTEM of the United States, governing 
deposits of Federal funds, is ‘‘revolutionized,” the 
Washington Post (Ind.) declares, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s new order that on and after June 1 all government 
depositaries, whether active or inactive, will be required to pay 
interest at 2 per cent. per annum upon deposits of the Govern- 
ment. The innovation is expected to bring into the Treasury 
annually $1,000,000 clear income. Coincidently, Secretary 
MeAdoo authorizes the transfer of $10,000,000 of. Treasury 
funds to national bank depositaries in various parts of the 
country. The second ‘‘revolutionary”’ feature of the McAdoo 
order is that in future the Treasury Department will require 
United States bonds as security only for 70 per cent. of the 
Federal deposits carried by a national bank. Approved State, 
city, and county bonds will be accepted as security for the 
remaining 30 per cent. of the deposit, which will be credited at 
75 per cent. of their market value. Never before, “except in 
periods of financial stress,’’ The Post continues, has the Treasury 
Saecepted security other than government bonds.” 

That the new Treasury policy is not due to a prospective tight 
money situation is the statement of Secretary McAdoo quoted 
by the New York Commercial. ‘‘It is a clear business proposi- 
tion in bringing additional interest to the Government,” while 
The Wall Street Journal accredits Secretary McAdoo with the 
belief of some years standing, ‘‘that nothing can justify the with- 
holding from public use of the enormous amounts of money 
which have been held by the Treasury Department.”’ Adding 
to the volume of deposits now held in the national banks, in the 
opinion of the New York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘ makes a weleome 
increase in the cash means of certain places.” 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) likewise understands that 
the increase of national bank deposits will ease a stringency, ‘‘if 
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there be one,” and it believes that the Secretary ‘‘acted will 
discretion” in his new order, ‘‘even tho his reasons are not 
stated.” The Indianapolis News (Ind.) agrees that the amount 
of money in circulation will be considerably increased, and 
riddles the protests made by some bankers against paying interest 
on active funds, with which the banks perform for the Govern- 
ment many services without charge, such as the cashing of 
pension checks: 


“The only possible question is whether they pay enough in 
service, under the present arrangement. That question igs 
answered in the negative. Of course no bank needs to accept 
government money if it feels that this new charge is unfair. The 
whole thing is voluntary. We believe that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is right. It is not so much a matter of the rate of 
interest as of enforcing a sound principle—namely, that the 
Government should be directly paid for use, by the banks, of its 
money.” 


The Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.) notes that it remains to be. 


seen whether the banks can afford to pay as much as 2 per cent, 
per annum on monthly balances of deposits for which they have 
to give special security. It adds: 


‘*However, Mr. McAdoo seems to believe that there will be no 
trouble on that point. 

“Tn default of the currency and banking-reform legislation 
which we seem unlikely to get from this session of Congress, 
Secretary McAdoo is to be commended for doing what he can 
to help bridge over the well-known and annually recurring 
currency and credit difficulties of the crop-moving season.” 


No need for extra money is visible to the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Ind.) at this time ‘‘ unless the new tariff puts too many 
people out of business.” As to the soundness of Secretary 
McAdoo’s business ideas, it says of his order ‘‘that it is good 
business for the Government, altho it can hardly be called con- 
servative banking to pay interest on daily balances of checking 
accounts unless such balances are large and very constant.” 





TOPICS 


Wuart shall we do with our ex-precedents?—Columbia Siate. 


California favors the see-America-first movement, but not for the Jap- 
anese.—Columbia State. 


OF the two it might be cheaper to go to war with California than with 
Japan.—Hariford Times. 

So New Jersey, as well as California, insists upon being rough with our 
young Administration—New York Herald. 

PossIBLy it will soon become necessary to create another Cabinet office 
—Secretary of California Affairs.—Cleveland Leader. 

WHILE we are about it, why shouldn’t New York pass a law forbidding 
native Americans owning property in New York City?—Providence Journal. 

THESE pageants are so gorgeous, so romantic, and so altogether cap- 
tivating that we trust Suffrage will be deferred indefinitely—New York 
Tribune. 

THE pet pig of the New York police force has been disposed of. Nothing 
must be permitted to remain in the department that can squeal.—Cleveland 
Leader. 

FREE advertising of the Friedmann cure continues in the medical jour- 
nals, but much of it reads like that employed at railroad crossings.— 
Boston Herald. 

PeruaPs that three billion dollars Which the corporations of the country 

earned” last year had something to do with the high cost of living.— 
Indianapolis News. 

New Jersey bosses refuse to believe that a President should be allowed 
to leave his national responsibilities in order to consider local questions. 
—— Washington Star. 

SHovuLD Dr. Friedmann decide to abandon the practise of medicine, he 
might find something to interest him in Wall Street, even tho times are 
dull there.—Bosion Traveler. 

PRESIDENT WILSON thinks that a good many of the trusts will collapse 
of themselves if only given time, and it seems to be the Supreme Court’s 
policy to give ’em time.—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 

Ex-PRESIDENT TaFT is evidently making good at Yale. Starting in 
as a mere professor, he has already worked up to the position of coach 
for the Yale freshman debating team,: according to a dispatch from New 


Hayen. It is, of course, too early for him to dream of coaching the foot-- 


ball-or baseball team; but there is no telling what he may rise to, if he 
keeps on at the present rate.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


IN BRIEF 


AND they call it the ‘‘ Pacific’? Coast!— Wall Street Journal. 

AFTER burying the hatchet, Mr. Bryan quietly interred the corkscrew. 
—Columbia Siaie. 
5 Asa peacemaker Mr. Bryan did not carry a sufficiently thick and heavy 
olive branch.—Chicago News. 

- Wuy does not John Bull kill two birds with one stone by deporting Mrs. 
Pankhurst to Germany?—Chicago News. 


THE English peace delegates here must find it a great relief to get away 
from the London battlefields —New York Press. 


CIvIL SERVICE is now regarded by a number of Democrats as a good 
principle prematurely put into operation.— Washington Star. 


A MISTAKE in the Post-office Department almost landed a Democrat in 
office, but, fortunately, it was discovered in time.—Columbia State. 


Hope Mr. Morgan’s confirmed faith in a Higher Being will provoke 
an immediate following of his example in high financial circles.—Baltimore 
Sun. 


THE California Legislature seemed to be specially interested in learning 
just what it was Mr. Bryan wanted, so it could do something else.—Sl. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


BEFORE California seriously attempted, to embarrass the President she — 
might send for the records from New Jersey covering the past two years. 


—Wall Street Journal. 
MEXIcO was among those present at the St. Louis International Peacé 


Congress. On this subject Mexico belongs to the futurist school of thought. 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 
BEFORE setting its signature to a loan agreement with the Five Powers, 


the Chinese Government called upon the churches of the Christian world — 


to pray in its behalf.—New York Evening Post. : 
Dr. NIcHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER’S address on the opportunity of the 


Republican party should be bound in vellum as a companion work to Mr.. 
Taft’s address on our moral victory at the polls last November. —Phila- 


delphia Record. 


THE great task of nation-building in which the Republican party has. : 
been engaged during its whole long and fine career is being undone. Citi- 


zens in South Dakota, in Kansas, and in Arizona are proposing of their 
own accord to elect postmasters and Federal judges.—From Dr. Butler's 
address as printed in the Boston Transcript. 
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dom has taken the part of the ‘‘under dog,” the Turk, 

in the Balkan War. Not that they have all favored 
the Allies, for Austria, Germany, and Italy regard the rise of 
the Balkan League as a danger; but to favor the Turk was too 
much like favoring the massacres that have been drenching the 
soil of Macedonia for many years. The Moslem has acquired 
the reputation of a mere butcher, and everybody seems agreed 
that he should be driven out of Europe. His ‘‘atrocities” 


N OT A SINGLE PAPER of importance in Christen- 


provoked the war, so out with him! But a very different pic- - 


ture is drawn for us by Mr. E. 
N. Bennet, in the Edinburgh 
Review (London)—probably too 
late to do the Turk any. good. 
Mr. Bennet is one of those Ox- 
ford honor men who have de- 
voted themselves to journalism. 
He has traveled over the ground 
in the Balkans and made the 
acquaintance of most persons of 
authority in the war. He de- 
clares positively that the Bul- 
garians, in their greedy ambition 
for more territory, provoked the 
struggle by the most cruel and 
nefarious means. They em- 
ployed hundreds of Komitadjis 
—agents provocateurs —to set 
Moslem and Christian by the 
ears and rouse the spirit of 
bloody retaliation. The ‘‘hyp- 
ocrisy’’ of Czar Ferdinand was 
the first incentive to the war. 
This writer says: 


‘‘When King Ferdinand in his 
famous Declaration of the 17th 
of October described the coming 
campaign as ‘a war of the Cross 
against the Crescent’ it was 
realized that the gates were 
being opened to the worst features of religious fanaticism and 
pitiless savagery. Such anticipations have been amply ful- 
filled. It may be said without fear of contradiction that mod- 
ern history furnishes no parallel to the atrocities inflicted by 
the allied invaders upon the helpless Moslem inhabitants of 
Macedonia. A strange silence has been observed with regard 
to these happenings by the English press. In the absence of 
sanguinary battles, the public has lost all interest in the cam- 
paign, and our politicians are Gallios who care for none of these 
things so long as the victims are only Moslem Arabs in the Tripoli 
oasis or Moslem Turks in the towns and villages of Macedonia. 
It is impossible to do justice to the evidence within the limits 
of this paper, but after a careful sifting of the records and the 
elimination of everything except the testimony of reliable eye- 
Witnesses, so terrible an indictment remains against the inva- 
ders that Dr. Daneff was well advised in requesting the non- 
publication of certain evidence on the ground that it would 
prejudice the cause of the Allies in the eyes of the British public.” 





How the Bulgarian agents incensed the Turks is described in 
& passage which this writer quotes from Mr. Andrew Melrose’s 
“The Balkan War Drama.’’ In this extract the work of the 
Komitadjis is thus described: ; 


‘The policy carried on by this body was one of the most 


THE “REAL CAUSE” OF THE BALKAN WAR 





THE AUDIENCE OBJECTS. 
BALKAN ALLIES—“ If this is what you call a concert, cut it out!” 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 











diabolical that had yet been invented throughout the blood- 
stained history of the Balkan problem. A group of enthusiasts 
had noticed how easily sympathy was aroused once ‘massacres’ 
were mentioned, and they at once set to work to encourage 
massacre. .. . The most effective way. of doing this was to 
put bombs in the midst of a Mohammedan crowd in some re- 
mote village—on a market day for preference. The bomb 
would explode and kill three or four persons; it was whispered 
that this was the work of Bulgarians, and the incensed crowd 
would see red and massacre every Bulgarian on whom it could 
lay hands. It was then easy enough to say that the bomb was 
the work of the Young Turks, while there could be no dispute 
as to who had committed the 
subsequent massacres.” 


Mr. Bennet quotes from ‘‘a 
representative of one of the 
Great Powers at Constanti- 
nople”’ the following summary 
of slaughter among non-com- 
batants: 





“The Bulgarian and Servian 
massacres in the Balkans still 
continue—the number of Turks 
massacred amounts to some 
240,000 persons. I do not ex- 
aggerate in so computing it. If 
only Europe would but once in- 
terfere—that Europe which has 
gladly intervened when a Bul- 
garian shepherd or a Servian 
sheep-stealer has been killed by 
a Turk!” 


But the Bulgarian and Serv- 
ian agents, while they brought 
about the massacre of Bulgari- 
ans by Turks, also provoked the 
massacre of Turks by Bulgari- 
ans. ‘‘So sincere an admirer of 
the Bulgarians as the famous 
war correspondent, Lieutenant 
’ Wagner, admits this without 

hesitation.’”’ The most infamous 
of these dark and tragic incidents took place at Kotchana, and 
Mr. Green tells us: 


“It is notorious that the Kotchana massacre which stirred 
the Bulgarians to frenzy was brought about by the same in- 
famous use of Bulgarian bombs. The Komitadji bands stopt 
at nothing in their determination to keep the Macedonian agita- 
tion open. At Salonika bombs were even exploded on the 
French ship Guadeloupe and in the Ottoman Bank; ‘this was 
followed by the cutting of the gas and water.mains. ‘Despair- 
ing cries,’ writes an eye-witness, ‘of ‘“‘ Aman! Aman!” (‘‘Mercy! 
Mercy!’’) were heard in the streets.’ Then began outbreaks of 
fire, and soon the sky was all a.‘glowing red.’ ‘The dynamite 
used by the bands came largely from Russia,-packed in sardine- 
boxes, and the Servian, Bulgarian, and. Greek, monasteries, sub- 
sidized by their respective Governments, provided the Komit- 
adjis with a safe -retreat from the _ Pursuit of the Ottoman 
authorities. 


‘*Amid all the evidence, varied, cumulative, and irresistible, 


for the evil and persistent work of those agents provocateurs, the 
Komitadji bands, the Turks have been continually denounced 
for their failure to establish settled government in Macedonia. 
The bands were not only subsidized: from ‘Sofia, Athens, and 
Belgrade, but actually organized by - well-known .officers and 


professors like Panitza, Nikolaieff, and Matoff. For the cruel 
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history of Macedonia, for the blood and tears of innocent peas- 
ants, Turkish and Christian, heavy may be the past responsi- 
bility of inefficient rulers, but heavier still that of the European 
Powers who failed from self-seeking greed to use their strength 
to good purpose, and heaviest that of the authors of the infamous 
policy which was framed in order to destroy the possibility of 
reform. 

‘“**For years,’ writes Lieutenant Wagner—who, whatever his 
eccentricities as a war correspondent, possesses an intimate 
knowledge of and admiration for the Bulgarian people—‘the 
Komitadjis have, with rifle, knife, revolver, and bomb, waged 
a terrible guerrilla war in Macedonia against everything that is 
not Bulgarian. Mercy there is none, not even to old men and 
women and children.’ ”’ 


If the Turks have lost so much and their disasters have cul- 
minated in the disasters of Adrianople and Scutari, they still 
maintain an attitude of heroic optimism, declares Mr. Bennet, 
adding: 

:‘The average Turk confronts the situation with the charac- 
teristic fortitude and dignity of his race. His forefathers came 











THE GUN FOUNDRIES ARE BUSY! 
—UlIk (Berlin). 


from Asia, and thither he returns. For years past many of the 
better-class Ottomans, mindful of their coming doom in Europe. 
have sent their dead across the Sea of Marmora for sepulture 
among the cypresses of [Asiatic] Scutari and Haidar Pasha. 
Maeedonia and Albania and nearly all Rumelia have gone for- 
ever, but no ery of revanche will ever turn the hearts of the com- 
ing generation toward the surrendered provinces. The blood 
and treasure of Anatolia have been poured into Macedonia to 
little purpose and small profit, and few Turks waste -useless 
regrets upon the loss of Albania, Tripoli, or Crete. The eyes of 
the Turkish people turn bravely from the survey of their un- 
speakable calamities to the hope of some better future in Anatolia. 
Asia Minor is full of latent wealth; Mehmet Ali once remarked 
that he wouid exchange the whole of Egypt for the rich plateau 
of Adana. Minerals and oil await development, and the rail- 
way system is in its infancy.” 


The only question Turkey ‘is at present asking is, Will the 
Powers aid us in recuperating our losses and leave us in peace 
until we have made a home in the space still left us? On their 
answer depend the safety and life of Western Europe. As 
Mr. Bennet puts it: 


“The all-important question which the Turks now ask them- 
selves is, Will Europe grant us breathing space to show what we 
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can do in the territory which still remains to us? Ominous 
signs are not wanting in the Russian and French press that 
fresh pretexts for interference in the affairs of Turkey are being 
sought from alleged ‘unrest’ in Syria and Armenia. . . . If the 
Osmanlis are brought to realize that they are marked out for 
destruction, whatever they do and wherever they dwell, and yield 
themselves up to despair—wna salus victis nullam sperare salutem 
—England and France may find themselves one day in the midst 
of a veritable conflagration among their African and Asiatig 
subjects.” 





SEEDS OF MORE BALKAN TROUBLES 


HE END of one war may contain the seeds of more 
quarrels, and as Turkey sees the dawn of peace the 
Ikdam (Constantinople) wonders what conflicts the new 
day will bring. ‘‘Is our cup of wormwood quite full?” it asks 
pathetically. ‘‘Ah! So let us hope!’ it exclaims, but goes on 
to show that the coming peace for Turkey will not mean peace 
for the Allies. ‘‘As for them,” it remarks, ‘‘stained with the 
blood of thousands of innocents wickedly butchered, undoubtedly 
dissensions and quarrels will soon break out, which may plunge 
Europe into war.”’ To particularize: 


‘‘With the removal of Turkish rule from Macedonia, because 
of that removal, in fact, it becomes the arena of strife. How 
is Macedonia to be divided? Who is to have Salonika—the 
Greeks or the Bulgarians? Why, the Greeks, they say. They 
took and occupied the city with their army and with the help 
of their navy. 

‘“‘The Bulgarians reply that a glance at the map will show 
that the city and port of Salonika are a necessity for the commer- 
cial interests of Bulgaria more than for those of Greece. This ” 
seems reasonable, unless Salonika can be made a free city under 
European control, especially as Bulgaria has been obliged to 
give up Silistria to Rumania. Can the city be divided between ~ 
the two claimants? If not, the Allies of to-day may be thas = 
foes of to-morow. 

‘A similar bone of contention is found at Monastir, which i is * 
claimed by Bulgarians, altho now in the hands of the Servians, — " 
who confessedly helped the Bulgarians to take Adrianople. : 

‘‘That permanent peace is in sight it would be idle to claim,” : 
Truc, tho great Powers intervene as peacemakers, but each | 
party in interest has his own thought and wish in his eye; every 
ono pulls tho yorgan (bedquilt) over to his own side. The 
members of tho Triple Alliance prefer to give Salonika to Bul- 
garia. This would bo more favorable to Austria, but Russia 
and Franco prefer to leave that city to Greece. Well, we read-~ 
ily leavo this problem to be solved by the conference of ambas- 
sadors in London. i 

“Then wo como to the question of the Augean Islands and ~ 

bania. Tho quarrel over Scutari and North Albania is still 
hot, of South Albania Russia and France wish a good slice given 
to Greece. Italy and the other members of the Triple Alliance 
wish all to be included in the new Albania. 

‘As to the islands, how difficult it will be to limit the am 
tion of Greece, leaning, as she does, upon the support of Rus 
and France. 

“The resolution of all these difficult problems waits upon th 
action of the conference of ambassadors in London, where 
stand taken by England will be decisive. Her interests in 
Mediterranean will place her on the side of the Triple Alliance, — 














possest of? Shall we have a practice A a government, : 
which can bind up our wounds and meet the exigencies of our 

changed national life? A great calamity has befallen us, bu 
Germany’s Foreign Minister has said in a speech in the 
Reichstag, ‘Fhe Ottoman state has emerged injured from the 
war, but has preserved her honor and good name. If she now 
exerts herself to develop her valuable resources in Asia, she ™ 
will soon repair her losses. For facilitating her discharge of | 





that duty we will not refuse her any aid in our power to give.’ @ 


In this England is in accord with Germany. It remains for us 
to cast aside all personal ambition, and work with all our | 
might, individually and collectively, government and people, - 
to restore, reform, establish our nation in prosperity.”—Trans 
lation made for Tue Literary DiceEst. 
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MEXICO’S DEMAND FOR RECOGNITION 


HEN BENEDICT ARNOLD appeared in London 
W wv the execution of André he was received with 

effusive favor by the royal family and the Ministers 
of State. But society universally gave him the cold shoulder, 
and he eventually disappeared from the public gaze. Sentiment 
was against him, and sentiment is stronger than diplomatic 
decrees. There is something analogous to this in the attitude 
of our press toward Huerta. They seem to feel that Uncle Sam 
should hesitate to grasp his hand. But the Mexican papers 
maintain that Huerta has been constitutionally appointed by 
re Congress and the coup d’état which cleared the way for his ele- 
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16 vation is a domestic affair with which no foreign Government has 
W anything todo. Thus the Universal (City of Mexico) remarks 
< with refreshing coolness of the ‘‘removal”’ of President Madero: 
n 


“Nations possess a sovereign freedom to change their rulers, 


strictness of a meticulous constitutionalist, and setting aside 
considerations of public welfare; seeing that power passed from 
Lascurain to Huerta, without the omission of a single requisite, 
and with the full sanction of Congress, the present Government 
can not be regarded as unconstitutional by friendly Powers. 
**As to the events which preceded and gave rise to this change, 
foreign chancelleries are not entitled to base thereon an adverse 
decision. The question is one of internal Mexican politics; it 
is our business exclusively; it is a thing that can not affect the 
eordiality of the friendly bonds uniting this country with other 
Powers nor be a cause of estrangement or coolness of relations, 


‘; without any other Government having the right to interfere, 
18. and Mexico exercised an absolute right in removing Sefior Don 
ly Francisco I. Madero and choosing in his stead General Victoriano 
re _ Huerta as ad-interim president.” 
. Great Britain has recognized the Government of Huerta, well 
7) understanding the position we take, says the Independiente (City 
Ww of Mexico), for how General Huerta climbed to that good or 
18 bad eminence is no business of any one but the Mexicans 
? who accept him. To quote the words of this journal: 
“The refusal or simple failure to recognize explicitly the new 
w Government which guides the destinies of Mexico has no satis- 
“ factory explanation in the light of the precepts and practises of 
us international law. The Government is no power de facto, no 
ere power that has thrust itself in, in defiance of the nation’s laws. 
tof Seeing that legal formulas have been followed in the transmis- 
me sion of the powers of government, even viewing matters with the 





ALBANIA’S FRIENDS. 


“* What a sweet little lamb! "’ ; 
—UKk (Berlin). 


for each nation solves its internal questions according to the 
sg of its politics and the express and Pees text of 
its Ws, ” 


But the United States has really recognizea us, exclaims the 
Universal, quoted above. It is merely that President Wilson 
is coy; he is like the maiden who will not say no, but really by a 
glance has answered her suitor’s overtures with an unuttered 
assent; 
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‘We feel authorized to say that the ‘absence of an explicit 
decision on the part of the United States, as to the recognition 
of our Government and the acceptance of Ambassador Rabasa, 
would not be of great importance from the point of view of our 
relations with that country. Nay more, we think that the pres- 
ent state of things is not adverse to us and that we have no 
reason to regard it as a sign of coolness, still less of hostility on 

















“FATHER TO THE THOUGHT.” 
Europa (complacently)—‘ Well, so the war is practically over?” 
TURKEY (still more complacently, having read reports of dissen- 
sions among the Allies)—‘: My felicitations, madam. Every- 
thing seems to point to the outbreak of a sanguinary peace.” 
—Punch (London). 


the part of the White House toward us. It is sufficient that 
the American Ambassador remains at his post in: this capital 
and that he has attended the official ceremonies, . . . for 
it to be considered that, de facto, there has been the recognition, 
which so absorbs public opinion, and that that recognition will 
be reinforced, if we may use the expression, by a more or less 
explicit declaration, when the occasion arises. 

‘*To act otherwise would be to fall a victim to the suspicious- 
ness of international law.’ 


The Imparcial (City of Mexico) enlarges on this point and 
asks if there is no significance in the continued presence at 
Mexico City of Ambassador Wilson, who, ‘‘on February 21, just 
after the tragic happenings of that month,’ presented Amer- 
ica’s ‘‘sincere congratulations’’ to the man who, as the Am- 
bassador stated, ‘‘had assumed the high post of ad-interim 
President of the Republic.” This paper states the case with an 


. implication that President Wilson is shilly-shallying, for we read: 


‘The public, with growing surprize, asks itself: Why does 
not the American Government recognize the Government of 
Mexico? What reasons can the White House allege for a 
postponement? 

“In reality, the suspension of international relations—for this 
is what non-recognition amounts to—is only conceivable, except 
in extraordinary cases growing out of conflicts between nations, 
when there has been an interruption of the constitutional order 
as, for example, when a republic succeeded the monarchy in 


Portugal. But the suspension of recognition is not in order. 


when the change in government personnel takes place in accor- 
dance with the country’s institutions. 

‘*We think, then, that recognition asserts itself as a necessity, 
the more so in that, otherwise, the presence of an ambassador 
near an unrecognized Government is inexplicable. The public, 
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with its natural good sense, has rightly interpreted the situ- 
ation, saying: If the United States Government does not rec- 
ognize the Mexican: Government, what does its representative 
represent? Whence comes that embassy, and who is that am- 
bassador who allows himself to be so styled, not only in private, 
but officially? 

‘*But there is something more, as we said above. The Amer- 
ican Ambassador has done acts which there is reason to regard 
as equivalent to a full recognition, tho more recently Mr. Henry 
Lane Wilson has sought to get out of the matter.” 





CHINA AND THE PAWNBROKERS 


TRIP to the pawnshop always has an air of melancholy 
A about it at best, whether the borrower is a destitute 

widow or the oldest nation on the globe, comprizing a 
quarter of the human race. The applicant is glad to have the 
eash, of course, but the regret at seeing the family garments go 
over the counter is apt to turn into a deep resentment at the 
man who exchanges his good 
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so much to place Great Britain on the pedestal she has so long 
occupied. Unfortunately it is also a policy which has already 


succeeded in causing not only a lamentable fall from the high 


estate which once she could boast, but has also brought about g 
further double evil, a grave loss of political prestige, and a sad 


narrowing of possible material profits. Our columms have more | 


than once shown how British interests have gone by the board 
in this way. We have further provided information more than 
ordinarily reliable and supported it by argument and contention 
based on justice and fair play. Much that we have advanced. 
has received the flattering confirmation of accomplished fact,” 


But The Overland Mail (Shanghai) is certain that the word of 
the United States can not stop the current of financial events 
in China. There appears to be a veiled sneer in the reference 
to President Wilson, as if the writer rubbed his hands and re. 
marked with a smile, ‘‘Well, you see, business is business,” 
The sentiment underlying what one of these papers calls ‘‘ Mr, 
Wilson’s masterly statesmanship” seems not to be appreciated 
in the following words from The Mail, which scouts the idea of 
England’s following the example 





money for the second-hand ap- 
parel. So China, as reported in 
the papers, presents this world- 
old air of asking money and yet 
hating those who offer it because 
they demand as security the na- 
tional resources. A note of joy 
is heard in the Chinese press as 
America withdraws from the 
sextuple loan, very much as if 
the children raised a feeble cheer 
when a pawnbroker slammed 
the door in their mother’s face 
when she was trying to hock 
the sewing-machine. The other 
Powers seem to have no hesita- 
tion about taking anything 
China has to offer, so that in the 
end the resources of the Flowery 
Kingdom may be pledged just the 
same, and some think it would 
have been better if Uncle Sam 
had stayed in the deal, to keep 
an eye on the other brokers, but 
the general feeling appears to be that he has done the manly 
thing, let others do what they will. A hopeful view of the 
situation appears in The Chinese Republican (Shanghai): 





THE SCARECROW. 


‘President Wilson’s action can not fail to help the Republic 
out of its fiscal difficulties. It has got along very well hitherto 
without the sextuple loan and can continue to do so indefinitely 
if necessary. The complete disappearance from the scene of 
the sextuple crowd is what is earnestly desired. It has wrought 
sad havoc with the country, handicapping the strenuous efforts 
of the reformers in every direction, while hampering the expan- 
sion of trade and preventing efforts to develop the mineral as 
well as many other latent resources of well-nigh incalculable 
importanee to China and to the world. President Wilson’s 


action has therefore come, not as another millstone round our 


necks, but as the balm of Gilead to hungering souls. It is to be 
welcomed as the harbinger of freedom from molestation, freedom 
from spoliation, freedom from an intolerable foreign yoke, and 
freedom from interference in the stupendous task of working out 
our own salvation in our own way.” 


The National Review (Shanghai) wishes that it was in the 
power of England to follow the example of Washington and thus 
escape casting a blot upon her own escutcheon, and we read: 

“The policy which has implicated Great Britain in this en- 
tanglement is greatly deplored by the vast majority of English- 
speaking people. It is a policy nominally connected with China 


alone, but is really more broad-based. It is, indeed, a policy. 


of world-wide attack on principles which in the past have done 





of the United States: 


“The somewhat altruistic step 
recently taken by the United 
States’ new Administration re- 
garding loans to China is appar- 
ently not going to find imitators 
among other nations, and it is 
therefore clear that unless China 
herself puts impediments in the 
way the huge international loan 
will continue to be at her dis 
posal. Sir Edward Grey, in his 
latest statement on the question, 
makes it abundantly clear that 
Great Britain’s policy has in 
nowise been altered to meet 
changed conditions, and the pol- 
icy laid down from the begin- 
“|- ning of the negotiations has to 
be rigidly adhered to.”’ 





Talking of the sextuple group 
from which President Wilson 
withdrew, The Celestial Empire 
(Shanghai), while approving of 
Oliver’s escape from the den of 


—National Review (Shanghai). Fagin, remarks: 


‘The moral backbone of the group has had a nasty jar. There 


is, moreover, a rankling wound left in the minds of some who | 


keenly feel the hint that their aims and objects are such that 


honest nations are better free from them. How much this” 


suggestion has hurt is evident from the wealth of adverse com- 
ment which the week has produced on American action, partly 
from American upholders of the group, partly from British 


sympathizers, and partly from the Japanese press. All these 


shake doubting heads much after the style of the silent character 
in ‘The Critic.’ It is, however, fortunate that they do not 


remain silent, otherwise the mirth of nations might have beet 
considerably lessened during the past few days. Meanwhile | 
Peking reports 15 acceptable loan offers on hand in reply to 


the confident statement that it must be with the sextuple group: 
or not at all that China can possibly get the money she needs. 
The Standard Oil Company alone is offering $25,000,000 gold, 
‘with petroleum deposits in China as security.’ The financial 
question, therefore, would settle itself in a week if the super 


added politics were disentangled from it. What remains to be 


seen is whether the liberal Powers will take heart of grace from 
American action and determine that this shall be done.” 


But The Republican Advocate (Shanghai) regrets our with- 


drawal. The presence of America on the board of directors 
would have acted as a safeguard for China’s rights and interesté 
amid the necessary scramble of the other contributors. To 
quote this, one of the most advanced and patriotic newspepem 
of the new régime: 


‘While those sympathetic with President Wilson’s policy 908 
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in this measure the liberation of China from the financial and 
political clutches of the Powers, there are those who regard the 
withdrawal of the United States as a distinct danger to China 
‘py virtue of the removal of the restraining influence which 
America might still exercise on the ambitions of unscrupulous 
Powers. 

“It is a well-known fact that since the sextuple group came 
into existence the nature of the loan has been more or less of 
a political character. The fact is that in the process ‘of the 
negotiations this political tendency has become more and more 
noticeable; it was especially emphasized in the recent dis- 
graceful scramble for supremacy and political influence, and 
in the no less condemnable blunder of putting ‘directors’ for 
‘advisors,’ a glaring mistake which could not but provoke 
suspicion on the part of the Chinese people.” 





SPANISH FEARS OF ARMAGEDDON 


[es TARANTULA of the European war-dance has’ at 
length bitten Spain. We learn from Spanish papers 
that the struggle between the United States and the 
land of Cervantes awoke the latter from her lethargy, and great 
improvements have followed in her agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and military activities. But they feel that one such bless- 
ing is enough; another would be one too many. Franco is 
strengthening her army, and Germany is preparing by an ex- 
travagant war budget for the possible conflict that may ensue, 
if Greek meet Greek, or, rather, if Slav meet Teuton in a death 
struggle. What part shall Spain take in the tug of war; can 
she be safe as a mere ‘‘innocent bystander’’? Does not tho 
Peninsula run the risk of becoming the theater of conflict, as 
in the days of Wellington, asks Spain through her newspapers. 
We can not compete with France or Germany, these papers 
say, by the strength of our army, the number of our population, 
or the wealth of our treasury; how, then, shall we hold our own? 

The Spanish publicists feel that Spain shares, in some re- 
spects, the predicament of Turkey. The Powers have all 
turned their backs on Turkey. Spain fears the same fate, and 
as the Moslem would turn for help to Russia, so one of the lead- 
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THE SPECTRAL AIRSHIP. 
—UlIk (Berlin). 
ing papers of Madrid, the Epoca, declares that Spain must look 
out for a strong and reliable alliance as a ruined spendthrift 
looks out for a rich wife. The Epoca mentions one after an- 


- rights in Morocco last long 
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other the strong helpers on which Spain is to rely. It is impos- 
sible that in the Armageddon which the wisest of European 
statesmen with equal confidence predict Spain can remain 
neutral. All unite in the opinion that she was so quickly and 
easily stript of her colonies 
by the United States be- 
cause of her proud isolation. 
She was quite out of the 
running in the international 
dispute with France and 
Germany after the Agadir 
incident. Soreness on this 
point prompts this paper to 
declare: 


“Tf the agreement with 
France concerning Spanish 


and perhaps prove disad- 
vantageous or disastrous to 
Spain, in spite of the by no 
means disinterested support 
of Great Britain, our weak- 
ness through our isolation is 
solely to blame.” 


Asking where Spain shall 
seck a buttress the Corres- 
pondencia de Espafia (Ma- 
drid) remarks that neither 
the Triple Alliance nor the 
Triple Entente would be 
most helpful to Spain as a 
coadjutor in time of need. A new combination must be formed, 
as proposed in the following words: 








LATEST PHOTO OF WILLIAM II. 
—Pasquino (Turin). 


“If Germany can yield us no advantage either by land, sea, 
or air in time of war; if Germany can give us nothing in time 
of peace; if Germany is powerless to attack us either by land, 
sea, or air unless Germany has first crusht and annihilated her 
own enemies; if an alliance with her on our part would involve 
us in a peninsular war with England and France; if the advan- 
tages of an alliance with Germany were contingent on ‘her tri- 
umph over her enemies, it necessarily follows that such an alli- 
ance would be fatal to Spain.” 


The Correspondencia states that certain political writers have 
advocated this alliance, but while some such combination must 
be entered into, it thinks Germany and Austria too remote 
to be of help. This is piquantly stated as follows: 


‘*We can not even think of an alliance with Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy. Destiny has geographically separated us 
from these countries, and it is not possible for us to resist des- 
tiny. To make Germany our ally and to become embroiled 
with France and England would be acting like a man who dis- 
earded his sweetheart in Madrid and was making love to a 
girl in China whom he could never visit and who could never 
visit him. An alliance with Germany would be nothing more 
than another adventure of Don Quixote, trying to find a second 
Dulcinea, but doomed to meet in his search a second batch of 
windmills, cudgel-wielding muleteers, a fresh set of scars—very 
glorious, no doubt, but also extremely ridiculous.” 


Spain should turn, then, to England and France, declares 
Deputy Alvarez in a speech in the Cortes: 


‘‘For my part, I would advocate an alliance of Spain with 
France and England. Of course it would be far better for us if 
we could remain neutral, but we have really no choice in the 
matter as to whether we should join or keep aloof from European 
politics. The belligerents might occupy the Balearic and the 
Canary Islands, with the object of forming suitable bases for 
their naval operations. Our alliance with France and England 
would also have an indirect influence on our domestic politics. 
In this connection the proposed visit of King Alfonso to Paris 
has much significance in drawing closer the ties that bind Spain 
and France.’’—Translation made for Tut Literary DiaeEst. 
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AMERICA’S WA 


OSSIBLY there may be as much as an ounce and a quarter 
of radium, all told, in the world. This is the estimate of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, as stated in a 


press bulletin. To persons who are accustomed to measure 
mineral products by the ton, this does not sound like a large 
quantity; but its value is little less than three million dollars, 
so that it is by no means despicable. A large part of the ore 
from which this comes is believed to be from the United States, 
but all of it is worked up in Europe. In fact, until recently it 
was not certain that the carnotite ores exported from Célorado 
were used for this purpose, but an investigation made in Denver 
by Messrs. Moore and Kishil, of the Bureau of Mines, seems to 
have established this fact, which is not altogether creditable to 
American industry and ingenuity. Says the bulletin: 


‘*Radium institutes have been established in Austria, France, 
Germany, and England, a European science and industry have 
been developed from American radium ores, and even the uranium 
present with the radium has been manufactured into marketable 
condition only in foreign countries and returned in finished con- 
dition to our own. American hospitals and physicians have 
been forced to procure from abroad such radium as they could 
afford for experimental purposes, and investigations in our 
governmental and university laboratories of the wonderful 
properties of radium and their possible application to the 
eradication of disease and the development of industry have 
been hampered by the almost prohibitive prices at which the 
finished material is held. 

‘“‘While the Austrian Government, realizing the untold possi- 
bilities of the radium ores of St. Joachimstaal, has purchased 
the mines, put their output under direct governmental super- 
vision, and has entered into an agreement whereby this ore 
is worked up in cooperation with the Vienna Academy of 
Sciences for experimental purposes in a carefully administered 
radium institute, America has allowed her large and much 
greater resources to be exploited on a basis which wastes perhaps 
irretrievably a large portion of the material mined, and has 
exported carefully selected ores at a price by no means com- 
mensurate with its radium value if worked up at home. 

‘* Even before carnotite was exported, pitchblende of the highest 
grade was sent out of the country at the time when the world’s 
radium output was supposed to be coming from Austrian ores. 
At least twenty to twenty-five tons of high-grade pitchblende 
has been sent out of the country. Within the last two years, 
however, foreigners have realized the value of our carnotite 
resources and most of the radium that has been exported has 
gone abroad in thisore....... 

‘*Carnotite is a yellow mineral consisting mainly of potassium 
uranyl vanadate, but containing also small amounts of barium 
and calcium compounds. ... While carnotite is known to 
occur in smaller quantities in other States, the more important 
deposits are scattered over a considerable area in Colorado and 
Utah.” 


In the mining of these carnotite ores, the writer tells us, 
probably five tons of material capable of concentration are 
thrown upon the dump for every ton that finds its way to market. 
To develop methods for concentration of these ores and save 
the valuable material now wasted is one of the problems before 
the Bureau of Mines—with fair prospect of a successful con- 
clusion. To quote further: 


‘Tt is difficult to estimate the total amount of radium that has 
been produced up to the present time, but it is quite certain that 
if the ores which have been mined in this country and abroad and 
sold for radium production have been actually worked up into 
this material there is now in existence something like 40 grams 
(14 ounces) of radium. The price of radium salts varies some- 
what. In large quantities it has been $60,000 per gram for both 
radium chloride and radium bromide, altho the latter contains 
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less metallic radium in proportion to its weight than the former, 
It should be remembered, therefore, that it is more advantageous 
to purchase radium chloride than radium bromide. In small 
quantities the average price has been $80,000 per gram, which 
represents about $2,250,000 an ounce. 

“‘The figures given show very plainly that the United States 
has taken the palm from Austria as the radium-producing coun- 
try of the world. Very few people have been cognizant of the 
fact that the United States has such deposits within her borders, 
Up to the present time very little interest has been taken in the 
matter and only one firm has engaged in the extraction and 
refining of radium in this country—a condition which is deplor- 
able. This firm has not yet entered the radium market. 

‘Practically every ton of ore mined in 1912 went abroad, and 
as the American deposits are far from being inexhaustible we 
are rapidly depleting our own reserve and are shipping from the 
country material of great value and of unknown possibilities 
which can not be replaced. 

‘‘The applications of radium are still too little understood to 
admit of definite statement. Its discovery and marvelous 
properties have already changed our ideas regarding the con- 
stitution of matter, and scientific investigation will undoubtedly 
lead to valuable results which we can not now even foresee. 
Altogether too many incorrect statements and vague specula- 
tions have been placed before the public as to its use in medicine, 
A recent report of the London Radium Institute and the many 
articles emanating from minor laboratories experimenting in 
the application of radium to therapeutics all tend to show, 
however, that it has a real value, the certain application of which 
must await further experimentation. In the meantime no 
credence should be given to the many stories that are sure to be 
printed unless they are backed up by the highest medical author- 
ity which will always give publicity with caution. 

“‘The best medical authorities appear to agree that, up to the 
present time, radium has not been proved to be specific for any 
disease, altho it has been shown to be helpful in many eases, and 
the outlook for its future application to certain diseases not 
easily treated otherwise are decidedly encouraging. 

“‘Apparently no uranium is worked up in the United States, 
but according to statistics gathered by the division of mineral 
resources of the United States Geological Survey, about $14,000 
worth of its oxides and salts were imported into the United States 
in 1911. It is one of the few materials shipped abroad as ore 
and returned in manufactured form.” 





“CURES,” FOREIGN AND NATIVE— When you are 
cured in English you are well; when you are cured in German or 
Italian, you may still be ill; you may even die. An Italian 
physician, we are told in The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (Chicago, April 26), was recently made to say, when 
his article was translated into English, ‘“‘I cured ten typhoid 
patients last month and six of them died.””’ What he really said 
was that he had treated ten patients. The word ‘“‘cure” in 
German or Italian means simply ‘‘treatment’’; this is the orig- 
inal sense, from which we have wandered somewhat in our 
English use. This fact often causes confusion and misappre 
hension. Says the paper named above: 

“Many newspapers are hasty or careless in announcing the 
discovery in Germany of some method.of treatment more or less 


new, and not infrequently misinformation is given the publi¢ 
through failure to keep in mind the actual meaning of one little 


word, The German word Kur does not mean ‘cure,’ altho it is 
not an uncommon thing to find it so translated into English. 


‘To cure’ in English means ‘to restore to health; to effect 


cure’; but in other languages it means merely to apply ‘a method 
of remedial treatment of disease; medical or hygienic care; 
The German word. for ‘restora- — 


method of medical treatment.’ 
tion to health’ is Heilung, not Kur. The Latin word cura means 
merely ‘care,’ a shade of meaning which is preserved in the de 
rived term ‘curator.’ ”’ 
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FUNGI AS FOOD 


S FOOD-SUBSTANCES the various species of mush- 
rooms stand between plants and animals—possibly a 
little nearer the latter than the former. In chemical 

composition they strikingly resemble animal products. Cellulose, 
the characteristic element of vegetable tissue, is entirely absent, 
and in its place is chitin, a substance also found in the shells of 
crabs and the wing-cases of beetles. There is also no vegetable 
chlorophyl, or green pigment, and no starch, 
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PEARLS AS SARCOPHAGI 


"| NORMAL PEARL is nothing but the tomb of a 
worm, built by the enveloping cyster to get rid of its 
tormentor. The parasite irritates its host, which there- 
upon secretes a deposit of lime that entombs it. The fact that 
this deposit is brilliantly beautiful has nothing to do with its 
utility in the scheme of nature, but a great deal to do with its 
value in the eyes of man. Hence the oyster, in ridding itself 

of its irritating guest, only succeeds in making 





but an abundance of glykogen, which is 
found elsewhere only in animal organs. The 
food value of the fungi is the subject of an 
article contributed to Die Naturwissen- 
schaften (Berlin), by Dr. C. Reuter, who 
epitomizes therein the latest opinions of 





itself the object of search and destruction 
by a more cunning and more powerful foe. 
Occasionally other irritants than the par- 
asitie ones will produce results, tho they 
are not of the same grade; grains of sand 
and even small objects introduced especially 





investigators. Apparently the value of 
mushrooms as food has not been done full 
justice in recent years. Dr. Reuter thinks 
that we shall have to return again to the 
rating of the older physiologists, who 
thought highly of them. He says: 


for the purpose may come out as pearls 
of a sort; but they are not as pearly as 
the real worm-coffins. We quote an article 
contributed to Ueber Land und Meer (Stutt- 
gart, March 13) by Dr. Wilhelm Berndt, as 
follows: 





“The nutritive value of fungi has been 
much debated. The high content of nitro- 
gen caused the older food-chemists to value 
them highly, and they were recommended 
as a substitute for meat. 

“But when digestion and _ assimilation 
tests began to be made, this opinion was 
reversed. When it was discovered that a 





‘‘What is a pearl? In itself a prosaic thing 
enough. A lump of carbonate of lime mixt 
with organic matter, which only through 
the intimate structure of its outer layers is 
able to show the wonderful play of color that 
ny: depends on the so-called interference of light- 
a eh waves, similar to the color phenomena shown 





certain percentage of the nitrogen passed 
through the body without being digested, it 
was concluded that a portion of the albu- 
men of the fungus was completely non- 
digestible. But this assumption came in 
part from the fact that the presence of the 
chitin was then unknown, so that it was 








by the inner surfaces of certain shells 
(‘mother-of-pearl’). From both points of 
view pearls and mother-of-pearl are identical. 
Chemically, they are the same; both proceed 
from the ‘mantle’ of the bivalve; only the 
form is different. ... Where the mantle 
deposits a layer of white mother-of-pearl, 








disregarded. The chitin is, in fact, entirely 
non-digestible, and it contains 6 per cent. 
of nitrogen. It was assumed that this 


HOW PEARLS GROW. 


there occur the common, so-called ‘white’ 
pearls; where, in some mussels, it deposits 


ep, outer skin of oyster; k, foreign body; in certain regions reddish shell-substance, 


non-digested nitrogen wasa constituent part mp. matrix-skin of the pearl; p, layer of there we find the wonderful ‘rose-pearls.’ 


of the nitrogen of the proteins contained.” 
of the pear); s, shell. 


Careful experiments made by Dr. Reuter 

have now proved that these proteins, that is, the albumens of 
the fungi, are perfectly digestible. He also declares that the 
high percentage of carbohydrates adds appreciably to -their 
nutritive value. Another element not to be overlooked is the 
presence of minute quantities of other substances which act as 
stimulants to the appetite. Because of these, mushroom ex- 
tract is useful in hospitals and sick-rooms for preparing dishes 
to tempt invalids. He adds: 


“Tt should be observed that when mushrooms are boiled and 
the water is thrown away their nutritive value is much lessened. 

“In general it may be said that when properly prepared the 
fungi have a very high nutritive value as compared with other 
vegetables.”’ 


Another point of value is the author’s reminder that since the ’ 


fungi have a very brief life-period and contain those highly 
active agents of chemical action, the enzymes and ferments, they 
are peculiarly liable to rapid alteration and deterioration. Hence 
it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that they should be eaten 
only when young and when entirely fresh. 

Of course these remarks apply only to non-poisonous fungi. 
The inability of the layman to distinguish these from the poison- 
ous varieties is really responsible for our neglect of these valuable 
food-products. Most of us do not care to perform the classic and 
infallible testeto tell a mushroom from a ‘‘toadstool”’—the first 
step in which is consumption of the doubtful article, while the 
last is too often a trip to the cemetery.—Translation made for 
Tue Literary Dicest. 


mother-o’-pzarl; p:, mother-of-pearl coating Brownish-black pearls occur near those 


parts of the mantle that are connected with 

the darker upper part of the shell. In 
numerous eases free round pearls are not produced. Instead 
of an isolated ball or lump of lime, there is a knotty protuber- 
ance on the inner wall of the mussel-shell; the pearl seems 
united or merged in the shell, and we have what jewelers 
call ‘half-pearls’ or ‘buckle-pearls.’ ...... 

“The origins of pearls are of various kinds. It was once 
commonly assumed that small foreign bodies, grains of sand, 
coral, or sponge spicules, falling into the mussel between the 
mantle and the shell, were covered with concentric layers of 
deposited lime, forming finally a spherical pearl. Such foreign- 
body pearls unquestionably do occur -in nature. ... The 
Chinese, who are fine observers of natural phenomena, place 
small images of Buddha in the living mussel, between the mantle 
and the shell, and thus cover these objects with a layer of pearly 
substance. These, however, as is also often the case with nat- 
ural pearls formed around a foreign body, resemble the so- 
called ‘half-pearls’ connected with the shell. The origin of the 
normal pearl is different and more complex, as is shown by the 
older investigations of Moebius, Filippi, and others, as well as 
by the more recent studies of Dubois, Biedermann, and many 
other scientists. In sea-mussels, as we now know in almost 
all cases, the formation of pearls is dependent on the presence 
of recognized parasites, belong to the classes of trematode or of 
cestode worms. ... ‘The most beautiful pearl,’ says Dubois 
with Gallic elegance, ‘is thus only the brilliant sarcophagus of 
a worm.’ Many fair ones would be surprized if they knew that 


they were wearing thousands of dollars’ worth of worm-coffins | 


around their necks.” : 


The cestode worms, we are further told, seem to be responsi- 
ble for the finest grade of pearls, the trematode worms for 
others. Pearls are found also in some fresh-water mussels, 
and it is not so certain that parasites are responsible here. 
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Possibly these are formed around tiny fragments of the shell. 
The writer goes on to say: 


‘Pearls are similar in many respects to organisms: they can 
‘sicken’ and ‘die.’ Sick pearls lose their luster, become spotted 
and dull. In the Orient the treatment of such pearls is a mys- 
tical process belonging to wise men who hand down the knowl- 
edge of it from father to son. Authentic literature on this sub- 
ject is lacking. Probably the pearls have suffered from care- 
less handling, possibly also from indisposition of the wearers, 
involving some acid reaction. It is commonly said that pearls 
must not be too long left unworn, because the natural oil of 
the skin aids in preserving them.’’—Translation made for 
Tue Literary DicEst. ' 





A FISHING SPIDER 


sk: following account of a South African spider that 
deliberately catches fish for food is contributed to 
Nature (London, April 10) by E. C. Chubb, of the 
Durban Museum, Natal. His account is in the words of the dis- 
coverer of this odd creature, Rev. N. Abraham, who apparently 
did not communicate his observations to any important scientific 
body, but merely embodied them in a lecture before a local society 
of which an account was published in the papers. This was in 
November, 1911. The spider has now been identified, Mr. 
Chubb tells us, as a species known to naturalists as Thalassius 
spenceri, and specimens of it are to be seen in the museum at 
Durban. Later observers report that this same spider eats, 
also, small frogs and toads. Says Mr. Abraham: 


“In the year 1905 I was living in Greytown, Natal. One 
day I was catching small fish and aquatic insects for an aquarium. 
I was using a small net in a shallow stream. I happened to 
see on the edge of the water a fine spider, which I captured. 
On reaching home I placed my specimen in a large aquarium, 
where I had a number of small fish. The spider measured about 
three inches when its legs were extended; the body is small, but 
the legs are long. After being on the rockwork of the aquarium 
for some time, it took up a very interesting position. It rested 
two legs on a stone, the other six rested on the water, well 
spread out, the ends of the six legs commanding a definite and 
well-defined area of water. 

‘*Being busy, I merely took a note of its attitude, and left it 
to its devices. After a few minutes my servant boy came into 
my study to say that the spider I had put into the aquarium was 
eating one of my pet fish. I at once went to see what had hap- 
pened, and soon saw the spider on top of the rockwork, holding 
in its grip a beautiful little fish about four times the weight of 
its captor. 

“For a moment I was startled into a strange surprize. 
How could this spider, which has no power to swim, catch 
a lively, quick-swimming fish? I looked at it in wonder, as 
it seemed to clutch the fish as a cat clutches a mouse. It 


soon began to devour its catch, and after some time had passed — 


nothing was left of the fish but its backbone. The spider had 
eaten it as surely as an otter eats its trout. 

‘*T was now anxious to find out how the spider caught the fish. 
That night, about 11 o’clock, when I had finished my day’s 
work, I sat down by the aquarium to watch the spider, with the 
hope that I might see how the fisherman caught his fish. The 
spider had taken up a position on a piece of stone, where the 
-water was not deep, and had thrown out its long legs over the 
water, upon which their extremities rested, making little depres- 
sions on the surface, but not breaking the ‘water skin.’ The 
tarsi of two posterior legs firmly held on to a piece of rock just 
above water-level, the whole of the body was well over the water, 
the head being in about the center of the cordon of legs, and very 
near to the surface of the water. 

“* After watching for some little time, I saw a small fish swim 
toward the stone and pass under the outstretched legs of the 


’ spider. The spider made a swift and sudden plunge. Its long 


legs, head, and body went entirely under the water, the legs were 
thrown round the fish with wonderful rapidity, and in a moment 
the powerful fangs were piercing the body of the fish. The 
spider at once brought its catch.to the rocks, and began without 
delay to.eat.it. Slowly, but surely, the fish began to disappear, 
and after the lapse of some time the repast was over.”’ 


TO STRAIGHTEN OUT CROOKED 
PLANT NAMES 


our tongue, to discard what he believes to be incorrect 
names of plants and fruits, is to be essayed by O. W, 
Barrett, chief of the Division of Horticulture in the Philipping 
Islands. The islands, he assures us, are on the eve of becoming 
an English-speaking country, and it is ‘‘now or never” if we are 


[To TASK of inducing the Filipinos, when they learn | 


to make the language of our wards an improvement on our. 


own. An editorial critic in The Scientific American (New 
York, April 26) thinks that Mr. Barrett’s plan may possibly 
{nvolve too much interference with ‘‘English as she is spoke” 
in these United States. Take our word ‘‘corn,” for instance, 
which is not the ‘‘corn”’ of the British Isles: 


‘‘In British countries there are several kinds’of ‘corn,’ includ. 
ing wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, and even leguminous 
plants, as peas and beans. Locally the word is often under. 
stood to mean the leading cereal crop of the district; hence, 
while ‘corn’ means wheat in most of England, it means oats 
in Scotland and Ireland. Our English ancestors found maize 
under cultivation by the Indians all over this country as their 
principal food crop, and gave it the not inappropriate name of 
‘Indian corn.’ The name ‘mahiz’ (whence ‘maize’) was cur. 
rent in Haiti, where the plant was first seen by Columbus. 

“The fact that the Spanish name for this plant, ‘mafz,’ is 
already familiar to the Filipinos, would no doubt facilitate the 
adoption of the name ‘maize’ in preference to ‘corn’ among 
the islanders who learn English. Such is Mr. Barrett’s hope; 
and he says, in writing on this subject in the Philippine Agri- 
cultural Review, ‘Let us adhere firmly to the old (pre-Colum- 
bian Arawak ‘“‘mahiz”) correct name by which this plant is 
known practically everywhere outside of the United States.’ 
However, there are certain difficulties in the way of carrying 
out this reform in a land where the natives are learning English 
from Americans, identical with those which would be encoun- 
tered if the same thing were attempted in this country. Mr. 
Barrett does not appear to realize that the word ‘corn,’ as used 
by Americans, has so ramified in phrases and compounds of 
every-day use that to abandon it would entail anappalling num- 
ber of other changes in our speech. Thus, to be consistent, we 
should have to substitute ‘maizemeal’ for ‘cornmeal,’ ‘maize 
bread’ for ‘cornbread, ‘maizestarch’ for ‘cornstarch,’ and so 
on. No longer would Young America delight in the pink and 
the white varieties of ‘popcorn,’ but in ‘popmaize’! And how 
on earth should we ever persuade the newspaper paragrapher 
to banish ‘Farmer Corntossel’ for so unconvincing a personage 
as ‘Farmer Maizetossel’? Let Mr. Barrett light his pipe 
(‘maizecob,’ if he will have it so), and reflect upon the utter- 
most consequences of his rash suggestion. 

“The rest of his propaganda is less revolutionary. For ex- 
ample, in urging the spelling ‘coconut’ in lieu of the old-fash- 
ioned (but not oldest-fashioned) ‘cocoanut,’ he is merely second- 
ing the recommendations of most American lexicographers. 
‘Cocoa’ for ‘coco,’ in this sense, arose from a stupid blunder in 
Doctor Johnson’s dictionary, and has never had the sanction 
of careful writers. 

“A certain fruit which Mr. Barrett thinks should not be 
called ‘alligator pear’ has become tolerably familiar in recent 
years to Americans who can afford exotic delicacies. Of course, 
it is not remotely related to the true pear, and some varieties 

’ are not even pear-shaped. In advocating the more euphonious 
name ‘avocado,’ Mr. Barrett says: ‘Objection to this word is 
gradually dying down, but, for some unknown reason, there 
still lingers in the minds of thousands of people an apparent 
preference for the hideous name “alligator pear”; this is prob 
ably due, however, to the plebeian shrinking from any foreign- 
sounding word, especially if it has more than three syllables.’ 

‘* Another tropical product which has attained prominence in 
this country in comparatively recent times, and which has 
reached a greater perfection in Florida and California than any- 
where else in the world, is probably best known to most of us 
as ‘grapefruit.’ This name is said to be due to its grape-like 
flavor (which few people can detect), or to the clustering habit 
of the growing fruit. It is sometimes called ‘shaddock,’ a name 
that properly belongs to a more primitive and much coarser 
variety of the same species. Mr. Barrett would have us aban- 
don ‘grapefruit’ in favor of ‘pomelo.’ ” 
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TO AVOID STREET ACCIDENTS 


OT ssoich in or re has now been in operation long 
enough in our larger cities to make it certain that the 
safety and comfort of both pedestrians and riders may 
‘be promoted by the observance of a few simple rules. There 
are still many, however, who regard such rules merely as so 
‘much annoying ‘‘red tape,’’ who do not understand the prin- 
«iples on which they are based, and who are unwilling to play 
their little part in making general street traffic safe and speedy. 
‘These should peruse the following rules, laid down by Dr. 
Frederick Remsen Hutton in The Scientific American Supple- 
‘ment (New York, April 12). What Dr. Hutton says is part of 
the campaign now being conducted 
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volitional action. The action should be partly automatic, in 
the sense that action should follow the sense-impression quickly 
enough to escape accident, if it comes near.”? 


It will be of the greatest value, Dr. Hutton advises us, if the 
mind can be trained to recognize the signal of the fast-moving 
vehicle, and at the same time to judge the distance of the sound. 
Most drivers are watching the roadway about one block away. 
They probably sound signals at about this same distance. 
Hence the signal should carry its alarm over that distance to 
even a deaf or a slow-moving person and against the wind and 
other noises of the street. The warning should be of a quality 
not attaching to any other street noise; and it should be audible 
from such a distance that the person warned should not have to 

jump. To quote further: 





dn New York by the American Mu- 





seum of Safety and is in accordance 
-with the ideas of those in charge of 
that institution. Says Dr. Hutton: 


“There are some absurd proposals 
that all individual vehicular traffic 
shall be stopt at intervals; this 
-would defeat its own purpose, and 
-be hardly enforceable, except in spots, 
andthe whole subject is too. broad to 
be discust in its entirety in a short 
article. But there are certain stand- 
ards which seem so possible for the 
user of the wheeled vehicle that it may 
be worth while to discuss them. 

“(1) The Controlled Traffic.—If all 
vehicles head one way, and only turn 
around at the corners or street inter- 
sections, then all on foot need only 
look for danger from one direction. 
On the right of the center, you look 
over the left shoulder; on the left of 
the center, you look for danger from 
the right hand. No child should ever 
play in the intersections of streets, 
and no pedestrian or vehicle should 
‘ever ‘cut the corners.’ 

““(2) The Classified Traffic—Since 
it is the Rule of the Road that the 
faster vehicle passes the slower on the 
Tight of theformer and by turning to 
the left hand of the slower, the faster 
vehicles will always be in the center 
of the highway, or farther away from 
,the sidewalks of the street. This is 
the first classification, and rightly 
‘makes the center of the street the 
‘more dangerous part. But a second 
classification is that of the ordinary 
.and the preferred class of vehicle as 
Tespects the right of way. The hos- 
pital ambulance and the fire-service 

vehicles, on their errands of life- 
saving or rescue of lives or property, 
are entitled to speed, and the center 





Courtesy of ** Popular Electricity,’ 











* Chicago. 
ON SOME GOVERNMENT TELEPHONE LINES THE GIANT 
CACTI ARE USED FOR POLES. 


‘* (5) The Warning Signal Should N ot 
be Sounded Unnecessarily.—To do so 
is not only to make the street more 
noisy than necessary, but also it 
breeds the habit of disregarding the 
signal when it is full of real meaning. 

‘*(6) A true musical note (one with 
a@ definite number of air-waves per 
second) is not as serviceable for 
arousing attention and for warning 
as @ pure noise, unless it is much 
louder in intensity than such noise. 
The so-called siren is a pure tone at 
all points of its range, but to make 
it carry sudden warning, it has to be 
so loud that it is rightly to be forbid- 
den where noise is an objection. The 
short explosive note of the diaphragm 
types of signal, where a steel dia- 
mS phragm is set vibrating by an electric 
ss Sie motor on the principle of Savart, 
makes the first sound waves as 
effective as those which leave the 
signal later, and this is its best claim 
to be a safety device, in the sense 
that the American Museum of Safety 
uses that term.” 











CACTUS TELEPHONE - POLES 
—In some parts of the Southwest, 
giant cacti are being used with 
success as telephone-poles. This is 
the case in Arizona, where, we 
are told by The PBopular Electricity 
Magazine (Chicago, May), the United 
States Government through its For- 
estry Bureau is assisting the State to 
develop and use all its natural re- 
sources. We read: 


‘*One of these is the giant cactus, 
a sturdy, non-edible fruit-bearing 








of the street. Pedestrians should get 

von the sidewalks, and vehicles of the lower classes should go to 
the right of the highway and stop there. No child should be 
or remain on the roadway when a fire or hospital vehicle is exer- 
“ising its paramount right of way. 

“(3) The Standard Type of Warning Signal.—No vehicle 
should have or sound the warning signal of a superior class. 
‘The powerful gong rapidly sounded is the accepted signal for 
the ambulance in this part of the world, and the high-pitched 
Steam whistle or siren or the swinging bell is the fire signal. 
For others to use the emergency standards is to lower the warning 
value of the real ones, and should be forbidden by ordinance. 
No man should ery ‘Wolf!’ like the shepherd in the fable, toget 
aright of way to which he is not entitled, else he breeds careless- 
hess in the face of real need. 

_"“(4) A Standard Quality of Warning Signal——A warning 
‘signal must not only impress sound waves on the drum of. the 
‘ear, but it must reach the mind behind the ear, and cause 


plant which sometimes attains a 
height of forty feet. The sahuara, 
or cactus, is strong and tough, and when it became necessary to 
build a telephone line from the office of the Supervisor of Forests 
to the Soldier’s Camp Ranger Station, a distance of some thirty 
miles, economy dictated that some use should be made of the 
many sahuaras growing along the proposed route. 

‘From Tucson to the magnetic observatory, about eleven 
miles, the wires were strung on the poles of the Arizona Telephone 
and Telegraph Company; to Lowell Ranger Station, redwood 
poles alternated with cacti, in the proportion of one cactus 
to two poles; to the Great Western power damsite, second-hand 
boiler tubes alternated with sahuaras in the same proportion, and 
from there to Soldier’s Camp the wires were strung on trees. 

‘The result has been less satisfactory than was anticipated, 
owing to the fact that the sahuaras are especially susceptible 
to be struck by lightning, and it has been found necessary 
to replace a number of the cacti with wooden poles on this 
account.” 
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THE CIRCULAR COURT-HOUSE 


HE great circular court-house designed by Mr. Guy 

Lowell to form the nucleus of New York’s new civic 

center is ‘‘without precedent in the public or monu- 
mental buildings of this country,” and has, therefore, ‘‘an ex- 
traordinary architectural significance,” says The Architectural 
Record (New York). Such an innovation inevitably challenges 
discussion, and, while 


summit of the central hall to the upper air will be a vacant 
space which will insure an abundance of ventilation and illu. 
mination, and there will be another opening between the ring 
of elevators and the main building. 

“This light well will extend around the central hall and the 
elevators, which, so to speak, will form the core of the court- 
house, and access to the court-rooms will be obtained from the 

elevators by bridges 





Mr. Lowell carried away 
the award from twenty- 
two competitors by the 
verdict of a unanimous 
jury, it is only natural 
that the verdict of those 
unofficial critics who reg- 
ister their opinions in 
the press should be 
marked by a lesser de- 
gree of unanimity. Thus 
we find some comment- 
ators unreservedly prais- 
ing this unique and dar- 
ing conception of a great 
public building, while 
others find fault with 
the design from both 
artistic and utilitarian 
points of view. But be- 
fore considering further 
these differences of opin- 
ion it is interesting to 








MODEL OF NEW YORK’S PROPOSED COURT-HOUSE. 


This will be not only the largest court-house in the world, but also the first great 
public building in America to be built in circular form. It will cover 120,000 square 
feet of ground, and the cost of construction is estimated at $10,000,000. 


thrown across it. The 
reason for this opening 
is that thereby Mr, 
Lowell hopes to solve 
the difficult problem of 
proper ventilation and 
light to the trial rooms 
without impairing their 
acoustic properties. ... 

“‘On the seventh and 
eighth floors will be the 
judges’ chambers, their 
library, consulting 
room, lunch room, and 
so on. Each of them 
will have ample quarters 
for himself and his see- 
retary, and they will be 
able to work there in 
comfort, close to their 
court-rooms and yet re- 
moved from any fear of 
disturbance. To their 
use will be assigned a 
terrace which will run 
round the entire build- 
ing, 200 feet above the 
ground. From it a fine 
view will be obtained of 








note the following facts 
gathered from Mr. Lowell—who is a second cousin of James 
Russell Lowell—by a representative of the New York Times: 


**Rome is admittedly the inspiration of Mr. Lowell’s design. 
When he was there a year or so ago he came across a model 
showing the ancient buildings of the Eternal City in its prime. 
He found that a goodly proportion of them were curvilinear, tho 
of these but one remained, the Colosseum. Then when he came 
to study the creation of a building, not only as an ornament to 
the city, but also to provide quarters for the busiest law courts 
in the world, the value of the circular idea struck him. ...... 

‘*Economy, said Mr. Lowell, is one of his chief objects, econ- 
omy of cost of construction, space, and time for those who will 
frequent the new court-house. A circular wall will include 
a larger amount of space than one built as a rectangle, so there 
will be less actual marble and stone used in the new building 
than if it had been designed on more ordinary lines. The mul- 
titudinous court-rooms and offices can be fitted more compactly 
into a circle than into a square, and above all, lawyers and liti- 
gants will be able to reach the trial rooms more quickly as at 
present laid out than according to any other arrangement. 

‘‘North, south, east, and west the portals of the court-house 
will be open to seekers after justice. They will pass directly 
through a broad lobby to the central hall. This in itself will 
be a building which can command attention. It will resemble 
the Pantheon, but will be larger than that famous structure. 
Its diameter of 112 feet will be ten feet greater than that of the 
ancient building. From all round it will rise elevators, which 
will take those with business in the courts directly to the floors 


‘*Five floors are to be devoted to the actual trial of cases, on 
one of them the City Court having its quarters and on the others 
the general and special terms of the Supreme Court. To these 
upper floors an abundance of light and air will be admitted, as 
above the ground floor the building will not be solid. From the 


the city at their feet. 
‘In working out the detail of the building there will be plenty 
of opportunity for the architectural use of statuary. On either 
side of the broad steps, which will lead to each of the four great 
porticoes with their Corinthian pillars, will be groups of marble 
figures. Over each of the porticoes will be statues, probably of 
the great law-givers of the world, from Moses and Solon to Mar- 
shall and Kent. Above will be the imposing arcade of Dorie 
pillars, and still further aloft will be other marble groups. Then 

almost at the summit there will be a sculptured frieze. ..... 
“The court-house will occupy 120,000 square feet of ground: 
This should leave a fair amount of the ground condemned for 
the court-house site for park purposes and the construction of 
terraces and approaches. If President McAneny’s plan for the 
taking of additional property to the southeast and southwest 


is carried out, there will be no buildings between the court-house— 


and the Hall of Records and the Municipal Building. Mr 
Lowell, bearing in mind that it is hoped to make the court-house 
only one of a group of public buildings in a civic center, has sug- 


gested that the rectangular classical design should be adopted — 


for its future neighbors.” 


Mr. Lowell estimates that the court-house could be erected 
within two years of the completion of the foundations. The 
cost of the building, we read in The Architectural Record, is likely 
to be $10,000,000, and Mr. Lowell’s commission will be 6 per 
cent. of this, or $600,000. In addition to this the site will cost 
at least $6,000,000. 

The court-house will form, as it were, the hub of New York's 
new civic center, certain features of which are thus described 
in the New York Sun: 

“In the first place, its magnitude will not be discernible at & 


glance except to an observer high up in one of the down-towl 
skyscrapers: furthermore, it will combine architecture pecu+ 
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liarly American with the classic styles in a fashion absolutely 
novel. The New York civic center is going to draw lovers of 
the artistic from all over the world just to see and study. 

“Tho the formal array of buildings will stand round about 
the new court-house, there will be much more to the civic cen- 
ter than lies there. The present Post-office and Federal Build- 
ing is likely soon to be swept away, restoring City Hall Park to 
its former beauty, for the old Tweed court-house will vanish 
too within a few years. Therefore the civic center will begin 
at the junction of Broadway and Park Row and it will not stop 
short of the causeway to the Manhattan Bridge at Canal Street 
and the Bowery. It may not stop there.” 


To present this audacious design, says the New York Outlook, 
Mr. Lowell has needed equal courage and taste. So, too, thinks 
The Tribune, which finds the perturbation of spirit caused in 
some quarters by the idea of a circular court-house “both 
saddening and funny,” and attributes it to ‘‘a kind of pro- 
vincial timidity.”’ In praise of Mr. Lowell’s design The Tribune 
goes on to say: 


‘“‘He has planned a work of living architecture, a rare and 
beautiful example of what a true artist may do when he adopts 
a classical language and makes it his own, using it easily and 
naturally to express fresh, vital ideas. . . . He has followed the 
inspiration which gave us the majesty of the elliptical Colosseum 
and the circular Pantheon at Rome, the grace of the Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli, and the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates 
at Athens, and the kindred individuality and charm of the 
octagonal Tower of the Winds, also at the Greek capital. The 
singular beauty and interest brought into the architectural 
panorama of the past by these and other renowned buildings 
may be traced to nothing more nor less than a reaction in men’s 
minds against the tyranny of the immemorial straight line. 
Countless architects in our own age have felt the same pressure 
and have sighed to make the same protest. But it needs a reso- 
lute will, a strong originality, to make the decisive step. Mr. 
Lowell could not have committed himself to his circular plan 
without qualities. which we are sure will enable him to justify 
in stone and marble the courage which he has shown on paper.” 


But it is against this very matter of adopting ‘‘a classical 
language” that a correspondent of the New York Sun protests. 
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According to this writer, ‘‘the world has produced three great 
types of architecture, the Greek, the Gothic, and the Amer- 
ican, each perfectly adapted to its use and its environment,’ 
and of these ‘‘ the American is the greatest achievement, because 
it is obliged to fit into a life more complex and to meet demands 
incomparably more 
strenuous.” Therefore 
the court-house, he 
argues, should have been 
built in the American 
or ‘‘skyscraper’’ style. 
He says: 





“You have just com- 
pleted the Woolworth 
Building; can you not 
see that the mind of man 
never conceived, the 
hand of man _ never 
wrought so superb a 
structure? It is not per- 
fect; it still has a lot 
of the rags and tatters 
of antiquity hanging 
about it; it is but a 
step toward the greater 
yet to come, but as com- 
pared with the laborious 
proportions of the Colos- 
seum it is a triumph that 
should fill our hearts 
with pride....... 

“You are to have a 
court-house built of 
steel, built according 
to the latest word in 
engineering science, then artificially made to look like a Roman 
antiquity. How tired you will get of it! How sick you will 
be of it when you see all the men and women who come to 
your city from the four quarters of the globe gazing awestruck 
at your own mighty American architecture, and passing by 

‘ contemptuously: your 





GUY LOWELL, 


Whose design carried away from 
twenty-two competitors the award for 
New York’s new court-house. 














mistaken exaggeration 
of something that was 
fine 2,000 years ago. . . 

“The round form 
may be a happy 
thought—and it may 
not be—it may afford 
large opportunities for 
interior subdivision; 
that is a practical, an 
engineering proposi- 
tion. And certainly the 
very suggestion of a 
round or octagonal 
building should fire the 
imagination of an 
American architect, 
since it offers fresh, 
unexploited opportu- 
nities for steel and the 
clothing of steel in gar- 
ments that cling like a 
woman’s gown; gar- 
ments that make the 
beholder feel the form, 
the structure, the palpi- 
tating body beneath.” 
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Another correspond- 
ent of the same paper, 
a lawyer this time, says 
that the approved plan 





By courtesy of the New York Sunday ** World.” : 
HOW THE COURT-HOUSE WILL LOOK AMONG ITS NEIGHBORS. 





“shows a building ut- 
terly unsuitable for its 


This idealized representation of New York’s proposed civic center was drawn by Mr. Louis) Biedermann, Jr. Before purpose.” He writes 
the picture can be reproduced in fact many old streets and buildings will have to be obliterated. r 





in part: 
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‘It is a freak idea and it naturally leads to freak results. One 
of these results is the central rotunda to which judges, lawyers, 
and jurors alike must betake themselves in order to get any- 
where. What can follow but congestion and confusion? .. . 

‘* Another feature of the building which seems to me opposed 
to reason and common sense is that its system of internal com- 
munication depends upon innumerable bridges, big bridges for 
lawyers and jurors and little bridges for judges; bridges every- 
where spanning the interior area which is expected to afford 
light and air to the court-rooms and to the interior offices. 
And what does this area amount to? It is less than thirty feet 
wide and over one hundred feet high, cut up into segments by 
the aforesaid bridges, which radiate from the rotunda like the 
spokes of a wheel. The light and air which penetrate these 
chimneys will have to show a good deal of enterprise to illuminate 
and ventilate the innurerable dark corners with which such a 
building inevitably abounds. 

s‘ Without going into further details it seems to me perfectly 
evident.that the interior of the building has been planned to fit 
the exterior and that all considerations of utility and practical 
convenience have been subordinated to a desire to produce an 
unusual and striking design.” 





THE VANISHING LOVE LYRIC 


HE LOVE LYRIC in English literature is either dying 
or decadent, declares a woman writer, who signs herself 
M. M. B., in the London Daily News. And the 
responsibility for this fact,- she intimates, rests at the door of 
modern woman herself, who, having descended from her pedestal 
into the hurly-burly of life, has sacrificed her glamour, her 
mystery, her power to evoke the poet’s adoration and to lift 
him to the heights of song. In support of her allegation that 
the love lyric is vanishing, this writer cites a book of ‘‘ Georgian 
Poetry,” recently published by the Poetry Bookshop. In this 
collection of typical examples of the work of the younger genera- 
tion of British poets during the past two years, ‘‘there is not one 
love lyric.’’ ‘‘Divers subjects—dust, rags, fish, and tea—have 
given inspiration,’’ we are told, but ‘‘woman alone has failed to 
fan the poetic fires.” This Daily News writer continues her 
contention as follows: 


‘Turning to various latter-day books of verse, the same fact 
faces us. Love, with which the sixteenth-century poets were so 
greatly preoccupied, is the theme which appears to touch the 
modern ministrel’s mind least. It is true that Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie, in his remarkable book, ‘Emblems of Love,’ does 
concern himself with thisemotion. But it is a metaphysical and 
quite impersonal analysis. It is noteworthy, too that he finds 
his inspiration not in modern women, but in tameless and strong- 
willed heroines of the past like Vashti and Judith. 

‘‘Broadly speaking, nature and realism are what stir the 
modern poet most frequently. These are the principal preoccu- 
pations of the flock of young poets who perpetually browse in 
the pleasant pastures of the English Review.” 


Then, in regard to the responsibility for this state of affairs, 
she goes on to say; 


‘One wonders if the modern woman is responsible for the 
decline and decadence of the romantic love lyric. No doubt her 
accessibility, the fact that she is no longer carefully guarded and 
chaperoned, has much to do with the decrease of her inspiring 
power. Inaccessibility and remoteness have always tended to 
idealization; nearness and familiarity to the contrary. The 
woman of to-day works side by side with man in offices, she 
golfs with him, she sits on committees with him. She scuffles 
with him in suffragette scrimmages. Has no one ever written a 
sonnet to ‘Belinda Breaking Windows’ or to ‘ Priscilla in Prison’? 
Moreover, the modern woman is very businesslike and matter of 
fact. There would be no need for a poet to sing ‘Come into the 
garden, Maud’ in a dozen impassioned stanzas. The Maud of 
to-day is probably a very punctual person who keeps a diary of 
engagements. She would no doubt be there before him. 

‘* After all, a Dante needs a Beatrice and a Petrarch a Laura. 
Both these ladies were remote and proud and extremely inacces- 
sible—quite different from the heroines of modern novels.” 


CHICAGO'S OPERATIC INDEPENDENCE 


OT THE LEAST interesting of the many interesting 
N signs of the times in opera—the growing indications that 
this hitherto subsidized art can pay its own way in the 
United States, the various managerial rivalries, the increasing 
interest in opera in English, and the welcome movement for 
popular low-priced opera in New York next season—is the with- 
drawal of Andreas Dippel and the New York directors from the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, and the purchase 
by Chicagoans of the stock held in New York. In many quarters 
these changes in management, directorate, and stock-ownership 
are interpreted as a declaration of musical independence on the 
part of the city by the lake—another step in the progressive 
fulfilment of that historic promise that, ‘‘when Chicago gets 
around to it she will make culture hum.” We read in the 
Chicago Inter Ocean that ‘‘the organization will become strictly 
a Chicago enterprise, thus permitting the continuance of opera 
seasons on a broader scale, with better artists and a higher 
standard than ever before.” And in the Evening Post of the same 
city we are assured that ‘‘the future of grand opera is thoroughly 
established in Chicago, and the coming season of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company promises to be more brilliant than ever 
before.”” Mr. Dippel is succeeded by Mr. Cleofonte Campanini, 
who adds his new duties as general manager to his old ones as 
musical director. ‘‘ Mephisto,” who contributes a weekly page 
of musical gossip to Musical America (New York), gives the 
following account of the incident and the forces behind it: 


‘‘Ever since the Chicago Opera was started there has been 
friction between Mr. Campanini and Mr. Dippel. In the 
various controversies between them, Signor Campanini—a most 
able conductor, by the bye—has based his plans for managing 
the opera on the elimination of the New York members of the 
directorate, and particularly of those who were connected with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

‘‘Virtually the position was this: Mr. Dippel stood for the 
organization, and was loya] to the members of the New York 
Metropolitan Company, whose support he had had when he 
was in New York, connected with the Metropolitan Opera 
House and associated with Mr. Gatti-Casazza; while Signor 
Campanini stood for a new deal, in which the Chicago Opera was 
to be run by Chicago men exclusively, without either support 
or interference on the part of New York. In this, of course, he 
appealed to local pride, as well.to local sentiment. Thus he 
secured the assistance of Mrs. McCormick and her friends, and 
so was able to create a situation which resulted in Mr. Dippel’s 
resignation and Mr. Campanini’s appointment as manager of 
the Chicago Opera Company. 

‘*T am all the more satisfied that this view of the case is correct, 
because we now know that Captain Lydig, Mr. Clarence Mackay, 
and other members of the Metropolitan Company have resigned 
as directors in the Chicago Company, and we also know, from 
a dispatch in the New York Herald, whose operatic news has 
generally been almost of an official character, that there is 
possibility, in the future, of an ‘operatic war’ between the 
Chicago and New York directorates.” ; 


A. correspondent of the New York Musical Courier reports 
from Chicago that ‘‘the Dippel-Campanini feud, which started 
in 1911 and which culminated in the resignation of Mr. Dippel, 
was one of the most intense in the history of musical enter- 
prises.”” Yet both Mr. Dippel and Mr. Campanini, according 
to the dispatches, somewhat discount these rumors of discord 
by their assurances of mutual friendship. 

It is said that under Mr. Dippel’s management the first year 
of opera in Chicago resulted in a deficit of $246,000, the second 
year showed a practically even balance between expenses and 
receipts—about $1,000,000 on each side of the ledger—and 
this season left a profit of nearly $50,000. Mr. Dippel, ac 
cording to the correspondent, receives $25,000 from the Chicago 
Opera Company as the price of his agreement not to reenter 
the grand-opera field for three years. The Boston Transcript, 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
ANDREAS DIPPEL. 


He made grand opera pay, but agrees to 
abandon the field for three years. 





Photograph by Matzene, Chicago. 
HAROLD F. MCCORMICK, 
President and principal backer of the 
Chicago Opera Company. 


CHIEF FIGURES IN CHICAGO’S OPERATIC ORISIS. 





Copyrighted by Mishkin, New York. 
CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI, 


Who will be both conductor and general 
manager of Chicago’s opera. 








in the course of an editorial on ‘‘Chicago’s Own Opera,”’ has this 
to say of the interesting situation that has developed: 


‘‘Chicago has done the deed and broken boldly the yoke of 
‘dependence upon New York’—hateful words to true Chicagoan 
spirits. ' 

“There were ‘New York directors’ in the old Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Company; they had the temerity to exercise their voice 
in its affairs. The ambition, the wealth, and the Chicagoan 
spirit have now extinguished them. Its own operatic Mecenas 
has bought their stock, fortified the new company with his 
resources, asserted the independence and stimulated the ambi- 
tion of all concerned. What Mr. Stotesbury is to opera in 
Philadelphia and Mr. Jordan to opera in Boston, Mr. Harold 
McCormick will now be to opera in Chicago. It is an exacting 
task, generously undertaken, sometimes ill requited. 

“Yet Chicago—lusty, innovating, self-confident Chicago—will 
not rest content with all these changes. Mr. Campanini will be 
the director of the company that is to give a hungry city more 
opera and better opera. Mr. Campanini has also been and will 
continue to be its chief conductor. This dual function is familiar 
enough in Europe. For ten years Mahler was the director and 
the chief conductor of the Court Opera in Vienna, and he made it 
the foremost lyric theater in the world. For almost as long 
Mottl discharged both functions at Munich, as Bruno Walther 
discharges them now. In America, for a few years, Mr. Dam- 
rosch conducted with a touring company in opera and was also 
one of its managers. Hitherto, however, this side of the Atlantic, 
no fixt and established opera has made the chief conductor 
the director also, until Chicago gave Mr. Campanini the double 
post. 

“The advantage, from one point of view, is obvious. There 
can be no disagreements between the ‘artistic end’ and the 
‘business end’ of an opera company when the final authority 
over both is lodged in a single man—no appeals from one to the 
other, no meshes of intrigue, no double face toward the public. 
The disadvantage is as clear. The director-conductor may be a 
glutton for work and have staying power proportionate to his 
appetite; and he may delegate his functions and pick his lieuten- 
ants with the wisest wisdom. Yet the burden is tremendous for 
one man who would uphold his artistic standards, pervade every 
application of them, and yet sign a creditable balance-sheet at 
the end of each operatic year. Mahler left the opera in Vienna 
spent in body, mind, and spirit; Mottl died untimely in the 
harness of the twofold work at Munich. Mr. Campanini, 
strong and able as he is, must be seeing ghosts as well as 
glories.”’ 


Mr. Campanini, the Brooklyn Eagve reminds us, is the con- 
ductor who ‘‘made the reputation of Oscar Hammerstein and 


_ his Manhattan Opera-house in New York.” 


A PULPIT PLEA TO ARTISTS 


T A SPECIAL SERVICE for artists held recently in 
A the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, 
American artists were urged to draw their chief in- 
spiration from American life. In the congregation, say the press 
reports, were nearly a thousand artists, representing many 
leading art clubs and art schools, and it was suggested that this 
service should be made an annual event. In his address the 
Rev. Howard C. Robbins argued that the artist does not speak 
for himself alone, but for his people, and carries in consequence 
a national responsibility. On this point the New York Times 
quotes the speaker as saying in part: 


‘*He speaks for his people. He gives expression to the in- 
articulate thousands who have no other voice than his to utter 
forth their mind. As in art man becomes man, so in art nations 
become nations, and add, according to the grace that is given 
them, to the strength, symmetry, and standards of the world. 
Therefore the artist may not build on the foundations of a foreign 
culture. He may learn from these; he may be warned by these; 
he might be mightily inspired and helped by these; but he 
appropriates them at his peril. 

‘*Opprest and overshadowed by the glory that was Greece, 
Rome took over bodily Hellenic culture, and what was the re- 
sult? Imitation, pale, devitalized, and languid; an art so 
parasitic that it left a mighty people without an utterance 
worthy of its soul. 

‘*My friends, if you will permit a layman to address you upon 
a topic of which he is not technically informed, out of much 
ignorance, I fear, of the peculiar problems which beset you, yet 
with a deep and somewhat troubled interest in the spiritual 
issues here involved, let me ask if there is not, in the stillborn art 
of Rome, a warning which America must not be suffered to neg- 
lect?- Rightly or wrongly, the idea is prevalent that American 
artists are unduly dependent upon foreign models, that American 
critics and purchasers of works of art are too much influenced 
by the stamp of foreignapproval....... 

‘Let the artist be free to roam at will, to ransack Europe in 
his quest for inspiration, but let him add to freedom the pro- 
foundest loyalties of life, loyalties of home and fireside, loyalties 
of state and nation. 

“*Ts there a district even in Italy more dotted with memorable 
battlefields than our Virginia, with its sad and heroic memories 
of war? Let the life of the nation afford our artists their 
material. Let the spirit of the nation inform their works of 
art. What matter if there result from the encounter the crudities 
of form and expression? They shall be American crudities. 
We shall love them and learn to better them as time goes on.’” 
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RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 








MR. BRYAN’S GRAPE-JUICE BANQUET 


and sets a good example to the whole country, in the 

unanimous opinion of the religious press, by declining to 
serve alcoholic beverages at his table. The Nashville Christian 
Advocate (Methodist) says it knows of no better story with 
a moral than this one of the man who from boyhood grew up 
with ‘‘a strong conviction that the drinking of spirituous liquors, 
including wine, is morally wrong.” He abides by his convic- 
tion through his career, in victory and in defeat. Now in 
one of the highest posts of the 


Gores OF STATE BRYAN acts within his rights 


whose brains are not muddled by alcohol.”” The Advocate says, 
in conclusion: ‘‘The fewer drinking men there are at the head 
of governmental affairs in Washington, the greater will be the 
sense of security experienced by all thoughtful citizens.” 

Mr. Bryan’s decision, says the Chicago Continent (Presby- 
terian), has attracted more attention than ‘‘some of the mo- 
mentous work he is doing in the State Department. The 
newspaper correspondents seem to have been surprized at Mr. 
Bryan’s course, but there would have been greater cause for 
surprize if Mr. Bryan had done 





American Government, he finds 
it necessary to give a banquet to 
the retiring British Ambassador, 
the Hon. James Bryce, and to 
other members of the diplomatic 
corps. Could he go contrary to 
the long-established custom of 
providing wine at his table, The 
Advocate asks, and submit him- 
self to the ridicule and harsh 
criticisms of newspapers in three 
continents? This is just what 
he did, and for standing firm 
on their principles The Advocate 
votes all honor to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryan, affirming that ‘‘their ex- 
ample will be worth much to the 
American people.” 

The comment, wide-spread 
and immediate, that followed the 
Bryce dinner, remarks the Bos- 








violence to his well-known tem- 
perance principles.” 

Reminding us that it is also 
the practise of President Wilson 
and Vice-President Marshall not 
to serve spirituous liquors to 
guests, The United Presbyterian 
(Pittsburg) lauds Secretary 
Bryan, and says of the Admin- 
istration that it quickens the 
pulse to read of its ‘‘open loy- 
alty to religious convictions and 
practises.” The Catholic Tem- 
perance Advocate (Chicago), the 
official organ of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of Amer- 
ica, says that ‘‘the effect of Mr. 
Bryan’s advocacy of temperance, 
while in a position of honor and 
power, can not fail to be very 
great.’’ We read: 








ton Zion’s Herald (Methodist), 
drew from Mr. Bryan a public 
statement in explanation of his 
position. As this was the first 
dinner they had given to the diplomatic corps, and as the guests 
were all from foreign countries, he stated frankly before sitting 
down that he and Mrs. Bryan, like their parents before them, 
were total abstainers, and never had liquor on their table. 
Mr. Bryan had explained this to the President, when the State 
portfolio was offered to him, and Mr. Wilson had left the 
drink matter to Mr. Bryan’s discretion. 

Mr. Bryan’s statement of his reasons for serving grape juice 
instead of wine at a state dinner, says The Presbyterian Banner 
(Pittsburg), ‘“‘met with the approval and applause” of his 
guests, for he acted “‘in a straightforward, manly way,” with 
the courage of his convictions. The Banner adds: 


C. pyrighted by E. W. Kemble. 


“It is only some newspaper men and congressmen who are 
jeering at Mr. Bryan and affirming as tho they were the final 
authorities on points of etiquette that he had no right to impose 
his custom on his guests. But every host has just this right, 
and guests submit to this condition in accepting his invitation. 
That wine must be served at state dinners at Washington or 
something awful will happen is simply a traditional bugbear and 
humbug, and Mr. Bryan has pricked this bubble.” 


On the question of the etiquette of the absence of wine at Mr. 


~ Bryan’s dinner, the New York Christian Advocate (Methodist) 


suggests that those who tremble for the dignity of our nation, 
especially when the Secretary of State has distinguished Euro- 
peans at his board, may calm themselves “‘if they reflect on the 
importance of having men in charge of international affairs 


“COME ON IN, BOYS; GRAPE JUICE IS FINE.” 
—Kemble in the New York Evening Sun. 


‘‘He will deal with the repre- 
sentatives of all the nations of the 
earth. The moral influence of 
America for good or for ill has 
been greater than many of us have realized. We believe the 
attitude of Mr. Bryan on the temperance question will help to 
make America stand more than ever for private decency as well 
as for public honor.” 


Similar approbation of Mr. Bryan’s stand is to be noted in 
papers of the lay press, which are at pains to defend him against 
the strictures of their foreign contemporaries. 
Globe says: 


‘‘Mr. Bryan’s dry dinners will not cause unadulterated derision g 


in this country. Mr. Bryan is an unworldly man, no doubt, 


but even he must have known what would be said of his in- 


novation. He knew, and he did not care. Believing that the 
world would be a better place without alcohol, he thought 
ridicule not too high a price for the privilege of testifying to his 
faith. This is an attractive courage, of a kind few of us would 


be capable of if we occupied Mr. Bryan’s official position. The 


knowledge of Mr. Bryan that the incident gives is in harmony 
with what we all knew about him. And so one arrives at the 


paradox that Mr. Bryan is less laughed at than he would have 2 


been if he had not known he would be laughed at.” 


- Continuing, The Globe admits that it feels moved to criticize 
one point—namely, that he regrets the importance attached 


to his statement on the non-use of wine at the Bryce dinner. 
The Globe holds that the great publicity given to Mr. Bryan’s 
dinner departure is the best missionary work he can perform 
in the cause of temperance; and it hints that ‘silence would 


imply a hope in Mr. Bryan’s breast that foreign ambassadors, : 
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A SUNDAY CROWD ON ONE OF THE CONEY ISLAND BEACHES. 








for instance, would learn something from the dryness of his 
dinners.” 

Speaking of ‘‘those dry diplomats,” the Pittsburg Dispatch 
wonders, in view of London press comment, whether they ‘‘are 
such habitual ‘soaks’ that to ask them to attend a dinner at which 
no intoxicants are served is cruel and tyrannous?” The Dis- 
patch answers its own question: 


‘Hardly, yet that seems to be the effect of the comment 
upon Mr. Bryan’s adherence to a lifelong custom of barring 
liquor from his table. 

“There is nothing, however, in Mr. Bryan’s dry banquet to 
prevent a thirsty diplomat from having his dinner with all the 
wet courses before he goes. Thus fortified, he ought to be able 
to survive the function. But failing that, no guest need lack 
intoxication if he lends an ear to the exhilarating eloquence of 
the host.” 


‘“Whatever Europe may think of grape juice at a State din- 
ner,” the Baltimore Sun points out, ‘‘the Bryans will suffer 
nothing in American esteem for carrying out their principles 
on this subject in their own house.” Nor will ridicule and 
satire disturb Mr. Bryan, asserts the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 


‘A man who has braved the resentment of a thousand Demo- 
cratic diners, at Democratic banquets, in keeping his glass 
turned down while all the rest were quaffing the nectars of the 
gods, will find it easy to endure the polite shoulder shrugs and 
raising of eyebrows which is as far as the réfined gentlemen of 


the diplomatic corps ever allow themselves to go in disapproval. 
He who has run the Democratic party gauntlet with an inverted, 
dry and empty glass in his hand need not dread the deprecating 
smiles of men trained in diplomacy and its concealment of 
feeling.” 


NEW YORK’S DEMORALIZING SUNDAY 
sk PROBLEM of making the summer Sunday a less 





demoralizing and depressing day for New York’s five 

and a half million citizens is discust with force and feel- 
ing by a writer in the New York Call, a leading Socialist daily. 
As it is, says this writer, instead of a day of physical and spiritual 
recreation and refreshment, New York’s millions have a day 
devoted to the feverish pursuit of a relaxation which they do 
not find—a day of heat and suffocation in the city or of crowd- 
ing and discomfort in the so-called ‘‘pleasure resorts’’ of the 
people. Our parks ‘“‘are utterly inadequate’’; our rivers ‘‘so 
polluted that it is almost impossible for the average person to 
get any good of them’’; our subway, surface, and elevated cars 
‘*jammed to the doors’; our churches largely closed for the 
summer; our so-called ‘‘sacred concerts’? in the vaudeville 
houses, the only form of dramatic entertainment permitted, are 
a sham and a disgrace; and on all sides New York’s Sunday 
crowds ‘‘are subjected to every insult and to every inconve- 
nience”’ and receive ‘‘the worst possible service for the greatest 
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possible amount of money.” The writer estimates that ‘‘ perhaps 


a million and a half people get into the parks or to the beaches ~ 


or into the country on Sunday.” Of what the day means to 
this more adventurous or more prosperous minority we read: 


‘“The mad rush and crush for a Sunday outing show how eager 
the public are to have a day of relaxation. The robbed and 
swindled home-coming crowd show how thoroughly impossible 
it is to have a day of relaxation unless you have plenty of money. 
. . . About the most dreary sight you meet is that of weary, 
worried, sweating women, coming home on the night subway 
trains, holding their fretful, wilted babies, and trying to lull 
them from the effects of a day of pleasure. All are worn and 
irritable, their nerves are jangling and their money has been 
ruthlessly taken away from them by those whose mission it is 
in life to cater to the wants of the Sunday crowds. ...... 

“‘The great, sheeplike crowd is rushed here and there, crowded 


and pushed about, swindled, short-changed, and poisoned by . 


filthy drinks and decayed alleged edibles, and then driven home 
in herds—after a day of pleasure and relaxation.” 


The situation is slightly relieved by the band concerts in the 
parks, but the parks themselves are too few, too small, and too 
inaccessible. Moreover: 


‘*What should be the greatest recreation places in the city— 
along the rivers—are given over to corporations. On the East 
River there is a dinky little park named after Carl Schurz. But 
in the neighborhood there are at least a hundred thousand peo- 
ple. Directly west is Central Park and over on the Hudson is 
Riverside Park. But you are kept away from the river bank. 
That belongs to the New York Central. The most of the East 
River is given over to factories, artistic dumps, breweries, and 
so on. The Hudson has factories and piers. The Harlem has 
railroad tracks and garbage scows, and on its sewage-thickened 
waters ride many gallant freight lighters. 

‘The recreation piers that have beer. open merely mock the 
hunger and the desire of the people +v get near the water.” 


Turning to the case of the remaining four millions who “stay 
in the city and listlessly prowl about the streets, or continue to 
breathe the stench of the tenements,” he writes: 


‘*Some of them may go to church in the morning. But the 
number of summer church-goers is so small that many of the 
churches close or else run only one service and that to a dwindled 
congregation. The others merely sit in their noxious tenements 
and dawdle over the Sunday papers. Some of them rush the can 
or the equally pernicious ice-cream soda growler. The children 
cluster around the fly-infested places where ice-cream sand- 
wiches are sold, or they droop and mope on the stoops or fire 
escapes. ...... 

‘If you desire to go to the theater, there is nothing for it but 
to go to a sacred concert. This consists of sacred smut, sacred 
dancing, inspiring impersonations, elevating disrobing acts in 
honor of the hot weather and things of a similar sort that you 
ean see any week-day, only then they are not part of a sacred- 
concert. But you cannot witness a decent play.” 


These anomalous conditions, he says, result from a curious 
and illogical blending of puritanism and license, and they are 
difficult to reform because of the vested interests involved. 
Thus we read: 


‘We are a strict people in observing the Lord’s Day. So 
whatever is good we close up; whatever is bad stays open. The 
saloons are closed, except through the back way. That main- 
tains outward order and decency and promotes drunkenness. 
The regular theaters are closed. That teaches the actors that 
they are still regarded by many as outcasts. But the worst of 
the variety-shows are in full blast. That helps in the culture of 
indecency. 

‘*Werefuse to provide adequate facilities for recreation. That 
forces the people to travel far and makes them a prey to sharks. 
But it promotes business. It fats the purse of the politicians 
and others. It is good for the stockholders in traction com- 
panies and on railroads, and it is fine for the owners of steam- 
boats. Everybody who goes near a beach-is taxed for the 
privilege. That is fine for those who have stolen the beaches. 

“Young and old are herded and driven. The utmost laxity 
prevails. Many of the places at the beaches are disreputable 
beyond description. That is excellent for the white-slave traffic.”’ 
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Concerning the city’s responsibility in the matter the writer 
goes on to-say: a 
“The day of rest of a city with five and a half million people 
is a matter of civie concern. Two-thirds of those people cannot 
afford to go either to the beaches or to the country. ..... i, 
‘‘A great part of the problem would be. solved if, say, half of 
the river front was reclaimed. A string of parks, piers, and 
bath-houses under proper supervision would accommodate 
hundreds of thousands. Food and drink for these people could 
advantageously be served even at.aloss. But it would be pure 
and wholesome, which isn’t.the case with what is served now. 
“It would cost millions of dollars. What of it? . . . Proper 
recreation grounds would mean increased health, and increased 
health means increased sanity in what is termed morals.” 


SPIRITUAL SELF-EXPLOITATION 
sk MUCH PRAYING and the constant expenditure 





of spiritual sympathy produce a lot of hypocrites is the 

startling indictment brought in The Atlantic Monthly 
(April) against the ministry; and another Boston publication, 
Zion’s Herald, acknowledges itself frankly scandalized. The 
Aitlantic actually compares the clergy to ‘‘clowns and jesters,” 
but remarks that the clergy are ‘‘more to be pitied than. the 
clowns,” for the minister has to furnish sympathy and spiritual 
food whether his own feelings are engaged or not. They are 
called upon, it alleges, ‘‘to exploit their own spiritual nature in 
the earning of their daily bread.”” This is what appears in the 
‘‘Contributor’s Club,” practically the editorial section of The 
Atlantic: 


‘*At certain hours of the week the minister must summon 
from its hiding-place the spirit of prayer; he must literally ex- 
ploit it for the edification of three hundred or five hundred or a 
thousand listeners. At certain other hours he must call forth his 
most solemn convictions about life and death, and exploit them 
in the same way. And, at uncertain times, at any and every 
time, week in and week out, he must have his personality ready 
to deliver when called for. 

‘Ts this fair? Can we wonder that the weakness of the minis- 
try is along the line of hypocrisy, of the over-facile in expression, 
of the cheaply ready in sympathy?—that ministers sometimes 
develop a professional manner as marked as the professionally 
sympathetic manner of the undertaker? Is it surprizing that in 
self-defense they should build up for themselves an armor, not 
of obvious reserve, but of glib expressiveness, which meets the same 
end? If they were always really turning themselves inside out, 
as they are nominally supposed to do, there would be nothing 
left of them, they would be worn to a frazzle in three months, 
Some there are who really do this, and these are usually indeed 
worn to a frazzle. Or, to use the conventional term, they 
‘break down.’ Most of them do not do it, and they survive, 
but ideals suffer.” 


All this to Zion’s Herald is ‘‘simply another way of saying 
that unless a minister be a nervous wreck he has sacrificed his 
high ideals; he is a mere mumbler of words, one who pretends to 
give himself, but does not.” To which comes the retort: | ” 


‘‘We do not believe anything of the kind. Failures there are. 
among the ministry, naturally; men who come short of being. 
what they should be. But the great majority of them are genuine 
men. And when they stand by the open grave and utter words 
of sympathy, or in the pulpit or in the home, they speak out of 
the heart....... § 

“The article in The Atlantic tries to say something in favor of 
the ministry, and to find a way of helping it, but it does i 
badly. It practically indicts the whole class for hypocrisy, 
while it makes a show of expressing sympathy for a difficult 
work. Nothing could be worse than for the people to lose faith 
in their ministers, to imagine that they are simply hired met, | 
engaged to ‘make emotionally satisfying’ addresses by the grave 
of dear ones, or to pray at a moment’s notice without feeling ina 
mood for it. Our ministers are nothing of the kind. Fed com 
stantly on the deeper things of the Spirit, they are in a position 
to respond by the help of God to the great demands upol 
them.” 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE IN LATE GEORGIAN AND EARLY VICTORIAN TIMES * 


Lady E. Spencer-Stanhope’s ‘‘ Letter Bag’? Reviewed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 


PON the invitation of Mr. A. M. W. 
Stirling, the author and compiler of 
the very attractive ‘‘Letter-Bag of Lady 
Elizabeth Spencer-Stanhope,”’ readers of 
that work enjoy in effect a series of episto- 
lary week-ends at the town and country 
houses of an English family of high social 
standing, and therefore well worth visiting; 
meeting any number of interesting, and 
in some cases really distinguished, people 
as the hours pass. Next to being admitted 
into the charmed circle of the beau monde 
itself, such an entrée as Mr. Stirling so 
amiably here provides for our delectation 
in this series of gossipy letters, written by 
the men and women of his family in the 
past, presenting so intimately, so freshly, 
and so naively certain known and unknown 
personalities of a bygone century, is 
probably the most acceptable substitute 
one could wish for. 

Perhaps for some of us who are shy, 
and not always sure of the proper disposi- 
tion of our hands and feet, and to whom 
the formalities of a conventional society 
such as existed in Great Britain under 
Georgian and early Victorian conditions 
would appear formidable, this proxy 
method of being in, and yet not of, that 
circle is preferable; a circle pleasanter to 
read about than to be of; more comfortable 
to gaze upon through other eyes than our 
own; less trying to enjoy in the imagina- 
tion than in the reality. For our prelimin- 
ary comfort Mr. Stirling very tactfully 
adopts a method which it would be well 
for other compilers of intimate family 
correspondences to follow. Standing as it 
were upon the threshold at the moment of 
our approach, he explains to us, after the 
manner of an efficient entrepreneur of the 
Who’s Who order, just whom we are to meet 
while enjoying this rather intimate hospi- 
tality. He assumes, and properly, that 
there may be some of us who, while we 
are willing to accept the Spencer-Stanhope 
family as all that is desirable in the way of 
acquaintance, would, nevertheless, like to 
be enlightened as to their identity; and, 
reversing the usual habit of the lordly 
butler at the door who announces us, he 
stands there himself and announces the 
hostess and her family to the arriving 
guests. This kindly courtesy on Mr. 
Stirling’s part makes us feel very much at 
home not only at Cotton Hall in York- 
shire, where the Spencer-Stanhopes mostly 
did congregate, but also in the rarefied 
social atmosphere of Grosvenor Square, 
where hitherto not many of us have been 
permitted to disport ourselves in the flesh, 
and helps us to overcome whatever 
punctilious scruples we may have possest 
in the matter of glancing over the Stanhope 
mail. 

The visits are divided into two volumes, 





Mim, M. W. The Letter- of Lady 
Hizabeth Spencer-Stanhope. Compiled from the 
Cannon feoses, 3 1806-1873. With numerous 
illustrations. 'wo volumes. 8vo. New York: 
John Lane Company. $10. 
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the first of which is wholly Georgian, and 
the second almost wholly, if not quite 
exclusively, Victorian; and our hostesses 
are respectively Mrs. Walter Spéncer-Stan- 
hope and the Lady Elizabeth, to the latter 
of whom the compiler is indebted for the 
alluring title of his production. Both are 
charming, and it should be recorded by 
all veracious chroniclers of the right sort 
that their hearts go out at once to these 
gracious ladies, and especially so to the 
elder of the two, the wonderful mother of 
the Spencer-Stanhopes, for not only is she 
a most prolific writer of delightful letters, 
but in the brief space of twenty years she 
found time as well to become the mother 
of fifteen children, all but three of whom 
lived not alone to maturity, but in most 
cases completed the patriarchal and matri- 
archal span of three score years and ten. 

Running as the letters do from 1805 

down to 1873, they cover a period in Eng- 
lish social and political life which to the 
student at least is of large interest, and 
should prove especially valuable, we think, 
to American readers, who will find in the 
vivid picture they portray of social man- 
ners and customs not too remotely con- 
nected with their own something more 
than worthy of their contemplation. 
Morally, perhaps the period of the Re- 
gency in Great Britain was not particularly 
edifying—it could hardly be so with such 
a human animal as the then Prince of 
Wales to set the standards of private de- 
portment; but it was, nevertheless, in 
certain of its larger social aspects, a period 
of good manners, when it really meant 
something for a woman to be and to be- 
have like a lady and for a man to be and 
to behave like a gentleman. We often run 
across the phrase, ‘‘a gentleman of the old 
school,””—indeed in these days of turmoil, 
of rush and hurry, of emergence of the 
submerged, and submergence of the em- 
erged, with their turkey-trotting, their 
bunny-hugging, and their subway manners 
generally, we encounter the phrase more 
often than we do the gentleman himself. 
Our more popular fictionists, in their 
eagerness to depict To-day, have largely 
forgotten Yesterday, and since the quiet, 
unostentatious individual who goes quietly 
about the business of minding his own lacks 
dramatic interest, and appears less exciting 
than the bounders and the cads of the so- 
called smart set, it is of the latter mostly 
that they write, and the readers of the hour 
are in danger of forgetting that polite 
society ever existed. 

Wherefore it is altogether a good thing 
for somebody to present to our contempla- 
tion such a picture as these letters reveal of 
a society in which men were courteous and 
stately, and none the less manly for the 
fact; and women were formal, and full of 
high feminine dignity, and none the less 
womanly withal; a Society in which ladies 
and gentlemen of the old school dominated 
the scene because of, and only because of, 
their personal graces, their spiritual and 


intellectual charms, their courtesy and good 
manners, giving the world in which they 
moved an atmosphere of high distinction 
which can only prevail where good-breed- 
ing is to be found. One learns easily in 
reading letters such as these that after 
all it is better to be noble than merely 
royal, for the attitude of the ladies and 
gentlemen of real English society toward 
the Court in the time of the Regeney is 
here revealed to be one of condescending 
tolerance of certain necessary evils rather 
than of defensive approval of the short- 
comings of the Regent and his set. The 
profligate vulgarity of that First Gentleman 
of Europe, as George the Fourth was wont 
to style himself, is in nowise glossed over 
in any of these correspondences, and he 
is presented to us for what he unques- 
tionably was, a bounder par excellence, 
utterly wanting in anything of the nature 
of decent regard for his personal respon- 
sibilities as a sovereign, a son, a husband, 
afather, ora man. That England should 
for a moment have tolerated the social 
and political dominance of such a human 
failure and moral affront becomes in- 
creasingly a matter of wonder the more one 
realizes, as one can not fail to realize in 
reading such letters as these, that a full 
appreciation of his mean, ignoble nature 
‘was not wanting among his contemporaries. 

More important, however, than these 
little glimpses of the manners and customs 
of polite society, and the foibles of royalty; 
more edifying than the somewhat stupid 
on dits of the London smart set, duller 
even than our own, apparently, are the 
really satisfactory views intimes that come 
along now and then of men who really 
amounted to something in the great story 
of human progress. The age had its 
imbecible Georges, its silly fops, and its 
foolish beaux, men like Nash, Brummel, 
and Skeffington, but it produced with 
equal lavishness its truly great spirits. 
The compiler in one of his prefaces very 
aptly remarks of the period that it was a 
generation of colossal exaggeration both 
in talent and in idiocy, in virtue and in 
vice. {‘Men sinned like giants and like 
giants atoned. Common sense, mediocrity 
—save upon the throne—were rare. Even 
the fools in their folly were great.” In 
these letters we get glimpses of both the 
giants and the foolish. Among the former 
we find Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who 
for his generosity of spirit and equanimity 
in the face of misfortune at the burning 
of his Drury Lane Theater, becomes even 
more lovable to us than he was before 
through the charming little flash upon his 
personality that these volumes give us; 
nor have we found in any similar collection 
of letters that we can at this moment recall 
a finer portrayal of the sufferings of a great 
spirit than is here given us in the letters 
from, and affectionate estimates of the 
virtues of, Lord Collingwood, the great 
sailor and admiral who was at Nelson’s 
side at the battle of Trafalgar, 
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with that heroic figure all the dangers and 
responsibilities of his perilous command, 
but awarded few of the honors, and these 
only grudgingly bestowed by the calcula- 
ting lovers of place in the high seats at 
home. The tragedy and pathos of Colling- 
‘wood’s unselfish career are here depicted 
in such a way as really to create a positive 
*heart-thrill,” and the caption of one of 
the pages, ‘“‘How Collingwood Came 
Home,” is worthy of the genius of Kipling, 
as is also the substance of that sad story 
as a theme for his vivid pen. 

Then, too, through rather British eyes, 
of course, we get vivid glimpses of the 


_personality of Bonaparte, not at all flatter- 


ing, but convincing. Thanks to the good 
fortune of Mrs. Spencer-Stanhope’s son 
John in escaping the dull round of social 
life in London to land in a French com- 
munity as a prisoner of war, that admirable 
young man was permitted more than one 
peep at the then scourge of Europe while 
the latter was engaged in the pleasing diver- 
sion of collecting thrones, masterpieces of 
art, territorial possessions, and other 
objects dear to the soul of the political 
connoisseur; and his well-written account 
of his experiences at Verdun, and later at 
Paris, reduced for us to narrative form by 
the sympathetic compiler, forms one of the 
most absorbingly interesting chapters of 
the first volume. Naturally also we get 
closer to the real Wellington than most 
formal histories permit. 

In the second volume we come upon an 
enchanting little love-story pleasantly told 
in the letters of Lady Elizabeth Spencer- 
Stanhope herself, daughter of the famous 
Coke of Norfolk, to her financé, the fortu- 
nate John Spencer-Stanhope, who as the 
recipient of the letters of mother, fiancée, 
and wife, stands in the relation of hero to 
Mr. Stirling’s skilfully presented story. 
Here, too, we find pleasant gossip concerning 
figures eminent in both society and history. 
We get glimpses of Disraeli, Gladstone, 
the ever-witty Monckton Milnes, later Lord 
Houghton, Napoleon III., and many other 
British and Continental notabilities who 
flourished during the Victorian era, ran- 
ging from O’Connell, the great Hibernian, to 
Samuel Warren, author of ‘‘ Ten Thousand 
a Year,” from Atkinson and Watts to the 
Tichborne Claimant. There are allusions 
also to such folk as George Hudson, the 
so-called Railway King, who cut so broad 
a swathe in English society of the time, and 
whose wife seems to have rivaled our own 
Mrs. Partington of pleasant memory—as 
when a host having explained to her that a 
certain bust in his drawing-room was that 
of Marcus Aurelius, the lady replied “‘that 
she saw the likeness at once, but for the 
moment could not recall if it was the late 
or the present Marquis.” 

There is a noticeable paucity of literary 
allusion in these letters, and one looks in 
vain for references to Tennyson, Browning, 
Byron, Wordsworth, or Thackeray among 
the celebrities known to the Spencer- 
Stanhopes, altho there is one good letter 
in the second volume containing an amu- 
sing reference to Dickens and Carlyle, with 
which we close. 


“*T was told the other day,” writes Anna 
Maria Pickering to Lady Elizabeth, ‘‘that 
when Dickens an interview with the 
Queen, she kept him standing all the time, 
and altho kind in her manner, treated him 
de haut en bas, not even offering to shake 
hands with him when he took his depar- 
ture. With Carlyle the case was somewhat 
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different. The old Scotsman calmly took 
the initiative. Having greeted the Queen 
with due respect on her entry, he observed, 
confidentially, ‘And noo, your Majesty, I 
would remind you that I am a verra old 
man, and so I will tak’ a cheer!’ and down 
he sat without any permission on her part. 
He then, with equal freedom, proceeded to 
criticize her ministry and give her much 
unsolicited advice, which nevertheless 
showed a foresight she might with advan- 
tage have made use of. The Queen, how- 
ever, was much affronted at his freedom of 
Fee and after the interview declared 

t she would see no more literary men!”’ 


Mr. Stirling’s publishers have produced 
the work in sumptuous form, well worthy 
of its charming contents. Not the le:..t 
interesting part of the compilation are the 
illustrations, portraits mainly, among which 
is included a startling reproduction of an 
engraving by S. W. Reynolds depicting, 
with a painful realism, King George III. 
in the days of his madness. It is so con- 
vincingly done as almost to be shocking, 
altho the general tone and temper of the 
work are otherwise altogether agreeable. 


CATHERINE’S SON PAUL 


Waliszewski, K. Paul I. of Russia, Son of 
Catherine the Great. 8vo, pp. 496. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $4 net. 


There has always been something Orient- 
al in the history of the Russian dynasty of 
the Romanoffs, as evidenced in the 
despotic character of their rule and frequent 
violent end of their representatives. The 
subject of the present memoir is a case in 
point. He was brought up by a strong, 
unscrupulous, and licentious mother, Cath- 
erine, who for statesmanship and talent well 
merited the title of ‘‘ Great.”” But Cather- 
ine was a bad mother. She trained her 
son in the principle which eventually 
proved his downfall. Speaking of the 
instructors of the young prince as supplied 
by Catherine, Mr. Waliszewski writes: 


“The intellectual and moral nourish- 
ment with which they supplied him was 
always too substantial for his powers of ab- 
sorption. It was always his fate to put 
into his head more than it could contain. 
While still a child sentiments were infused 
into him which were beyond the capacity 
of a mind in which the emotions always 
held the upper hand.” 


The result was a sort of delirious par- 
anoia. Paul was never allowed to forget 
that he was the future Czar. At the same 
time he was fascinated by the romantic 
tradition of the Knights of Malta, of which 
he became Grand Master. He was a 
whimsical tyrant. One day he would treat 
his attendants as slaves, at another time 
array them as Crusaders and make them 
engage in mimic tournaments. A darker 
element was imparted to his mind by the 
suspicion that Peter III. was not his father, 
and the fate of that ruler haunted him 
with dark forebodings. When his mother 
died it was actually discovered from her 


papers that his renunciation of the throne 89° 


and incarceration in the Castle Loude had 
been plotted by her. 

But Paul had ideas of his own and set 
out on a career of reform. His aim was 
to cleanse his court and his army from all 
persons of suspicious character. In this 
work he gave full reign to his natural 
ferocity. ‘‘ The times in which we live,” 
wrote Prince Kotchoubey in 1799, “ can 
not be described. We tremble. . . . True 
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or false an accusation is always listened to. 
The fortresses are full of victims. Black 
melancholy has settled on everybody. .. . 
We are being tortured indescribably.”’ 

Under Paul the system of police espion- 
age in Russia was developed to an oppress- 
ing degree, and all around him lived in a 
reign of terror. If at home he was hated 
and feared; abroad his attempt at aggress- 
ive influence was disastrous, and his union 
with the allies against the French Republic 
in 1798-9 proved fruitless, for the victories 
of Suvaroff in Italy were rendered barren 
of result by the astute diplomacy of Napo- 
leon who sowed dissension among the 
coalition. What rankled deepest in Paul’s 
morbid mind was England’s refusal ‘to 
cede the Island of Malta, to which he laid 
claim in 1798 as Grand Master of the 
Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem, whose 
home was there. The league he formed 
against England resulted only in that 
country’s capture of the Mediterranean 
stronghold. But Paul’s troubles were 
now reaching a crisis at home. Count 
Pahlen and others who were closest round 
the person of the Czar formed a con- 
spiracy for his assassination. Pahlen had 
taken some hand in the assassination of 
Peter III., and to show the depth and 
complexity of Russian intrigue, as well as 
the feeble inconsequence of Paul’s intellect, 
we need only read Mr. Waliszewski’s 
account of the last interview between this 
conspirator and his master: 


‘*Paul shut the door of his cabinet as 
soon as Pahlen entered, stared at him si- 
lently for two long minutes, and then said: 

“* You were here in 1762?’ 

. “Yes, sir, but what does your Majesty 
m ? > 

“*You had a share in the conspiracy 
which “ap gg my father of the throne?’ 

‘* ‘Sir, I was a witness, but not an actor 
in the coup d’état. I was too young, a mere 
subaltern in a cavalry regiment. But, sir, 
why do you ask me this question?’ 

* *Because .. . use they want to 
do again what was done then!’ 

‘*Pahlen was for a moment overwhelmed, 
but soon recovered his coolness, and said, 
with complete : 

-“ ‘Yes, sir, I know that. I know the 
conspirators —and I am one of them.’ 

“ee t ! ’ 

* *Tt is quite true.’ 

‘And the cunning Courlander explained 
that he was Bing 0 3 to participate in 
the plot in order to be in a better position 
to watch its progress and to hold all the 


threads in his own hand. He then tried’ 


to reassure the Czar. 

.““ “Do not seek to compare your position 
with that of your unfortunate father. He 
was a foreigner and you are a Russian. 
He hated, despised, and alienated from 
him the natives of this -teorggat 8 you love 
them and are loved by them. © irritated 
and exasperated the Guard, which is de- 
voted to you. He persecuted the clergy; 
you honor them. There was then no police 
in St. Petersburg; now it is so perfect that 
no one can say a word or stir a step with- 
out my knowing it.’...... 

‘* ‘All this is quite true, but we must not 
to — 

“‘ ‘Doubtless, sir, but in order to avert all 
risk I should require powers so wide that 
I fear to ask youforthem. Here is a list of 
the conspirators’— BG 

‘“* “Arrest them, clap them in irons, and 

ut them in a fortress, or send them to hard 
abor in Siberia!’ : 

** “Tt would have been done already, sir, 
but . . . I fear to wound you as a hus- 
band and a father. . . . Read the names; 


(Continued on page 1134) 
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, Those who examine the $985 Overland in an intelli- 
gent manner, will find in it most of the identical specifica- 
3 tions that describe the average $1200 car. 
8 . 
Why pay more than $985 when $985 will buy you as 
: much as $1200. 
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d There are Overland dealers all over the world, where 
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The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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HEAVY CAR TYPE FISK 
TIRES Are the Product of ONE 
Company Whose Sole Effort, 
Since the Advent of the Auto- 
mobile, Has Been to Produce 
the BEST Pneumatic Tire 


From the beginning the 
Fisk Rubber Company has 
had but one policy—that is, 
to produce the BEST pneu- 
matic tire. No pressure 
has been strong enough to 
change this policy, and 
every suggestion pointing to 
a reduction in quality has 
been instantly dismissed. 


The Fisk factory, always in 
the process of enlargement 
to meet the demand for 
Fisk Products, is devoted 
solely to the manufacture of 
tires, with no side lines to 
divert attention from the 
one objective goal—to pro- 
duce Greatest Tire Service. 


Reports from Fisk users 
everywhere show that this 
concentrated effort has been 
crowned with success. 


FISK HEAVY CAR TYPE 
Construction is the result of 
this continued effort to 
attain tire perfection. It 
Offers users uniform quality 
and Greatest Service in all 
Fisk Tires. Aspecial rubber 
cushion minimizes the dis- 
astrous effect of road 
shocks, an extra breaker 
strip and heavier tread 
lessen the possibility of 
puncture and specially re- 
inforced side walls are pro- 
vided to preventrim cutting. 


Write nents Set oe 
The Fisk Rubber Company 


Factory and Home Office, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
VISTRIBUTORS 
THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY OF N. Y. 
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those of the Empress and two of your sons 
are the first!’ ”’ 


A few days afterward Paul I. was put 
to death by the conspirators who had 
entered his chamber for that fell purpose, 
March 23, 1801. 

The best authorities appear to have been 
consulted by the author of this fascinating 
monograph. The only regret we feel in 
reading it is that the author has not stuck 
to the epic method of relating an incident 
clearly and with assurance, but sometimes 
conscientiously qualifies his narrative with 
the introduction of various versions, from 
which as a judicial writer he should have 
picked the most authentic. When he does 
use his own judgment the result is brilliant, 
as in the following discussion of the charac- 
ter of Paul as an administrator: 


“It is certain that Paul’s tragic end was 
not wholly or even chiefly due to his errors 
and his excesses. On the contrary, he 
owed his ruin to his most meritorious en- 
deavors which united against him a coali- 
tion of the basest interests and passions. 
He represt the abuses of the administra- 
tion of the Imperial Palaces and thus ex- 
pn ge the whole band of gilded and 

idlers whom Catherine had toler- 
creat use their presence gave a color- 
able excuse to her own debauchery. It was 
from among them that the instruments of 
her son’s assassination were recruited.” 


On the question of the Czar’s madness or 
sanity this writer, while denying that he 
was insane, pertinently remarks: 


“‘One might be tempted to class him in 
the category of abnormal persons which 
has been established and popularized by 
Lombroso—men who are neither mad nor 
weak-minded; who occasionally are even 
of more than average intelligence, but 
whose faculties are subject to innumerable 
functional disorders. In such a case a 
man’s faculties, however powerful, remain 
useless, because he has not the faculty of 
diverting or coordinating them. His 
thoughts and his actions are in perpetual 
antithesis. He becomes the sport of pas- 
sion and impulse, and, tho his thoughts may 
be wise and his intentions excellent, he has 
all the appearance of unreason and im- 
meen Is not this the very portrait of 

aul??? 


“THE FINEST ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MAN ” 


The Windham Papers. With an Introduction 
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The Happy 
Health Habit 





HE happy health habit is not easy 
to acquire in Summer when the 
appetite is fickle, when. the digestive 
powers are not in fullest vigor and when 
the warm weather necessitates a change 


in diet.. The surest way to get Summer 
comfort and palate joy is to drop heavy 
meats and starchy vegetables and eat well- 
cooked cereals, fresh fruits and fresh 
vegetables. The most deliciously whole- 
some combination for.the Summer days is 


Shredded 


Wheat Biscuit 
With Strawberries 


—a dish that is appetizing, satisfying 
and easily digested. One or two Shred- 
ded Wheat Biscuits with strawberries or 
other fresh fruits and cream is not onlya 
rare palate pleasure, but will supply all the 
nutriment needed for a half day’s work. 


Heat the Biscuit in the oven 
to restore crispness; then 
cover with strawberries or 
other berries and serve with 
milk or cream, adding sugar 
to suit the taste—more nutri- 
tious and more wholesome 
than ordinary “‘short-cake.’’ 


The Only Breakfast Cereal 
Made in Biscuit Form 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





by Lord Rosebery. ‘2 vols., 8vo, pp. 800. 
Small, Maynard * Co. $10. 

In an age of great Englishmen William 
Windham (1750-1810) was recognized as 
at least the compeer of the most gifted; 
Lord Rosebery describes him as ‘“‘the 
finest English gentleman of his or perhaps 
of all time.’’ He came of an old Norfolk 
family settled at Felbrigg, near Cromer. 
From 1762 till 1766 he was a contemporary 
of Fox at Eton and the pupil of Robert 
Chambers at Oxford. There was nothing in 
his early life as a man of fashion and a 
scholar to indicate his coming prominence 
in public life. As a friend of Burke, he 
became really the political disciple of the 
orator. He was an intimate of Dr. John- 
son, at whose deathbed he was present. 

One of the most interesting features of his 


| political life was the assiduity with which 


he supported the cause of the American 
(Continued on page 1136) 
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pain 


FOR WOMEN 


For long wear, fit 
and style, these are 
the finest silk gloves 
produced. Made in 
all lengths, sizes and 
colors. 

Write for the illus- 
trated book that tells 
all about them and 
write for the name 
of the dealer near 

you who handles 

them. 











Soft as down—easy to walk in. 
No darned places to hurt the feet. 
And style that no foreign brand sur- 

sses. These are the features of genu- 
ine Holeproof—the finest stockings, the 


Nothing for travel, or every-day wear, 
gives such comfort and convenience. 


Saves In Cost, Too 


Are you wearing hose that are darned 
every week when Holeproof can be had 
at no extra expense? Six : 
pairs of these wonderful 
hose will wear at least six 


@ 
costs from $1.50 to $3.00 a box 
© ™S, TED, OSICT% of six pairs. For women and 
months children_$2 to $3 a box of six 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILOREN pairs. For infants, $1 a box of 


with- 

out holes. That 
is guaranteed or you 
get new hose free. 
Yet they cost just 
the same as the 


- kind that wear out. 


With its added 
wear, Holeproof 
really costs less. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 


“Wear folepract fase and Find lhe Mend” Gas Siete 


. That Is Nicer Than 
Darning Hose Isn’t It?” 


“Yes Dad, Holeproof Socks and Stockings Are Comforts’’ 


If you sacrifice nothing in cost, style, 
comfort—if you gain this convenience— 
don’t you think that you want Holeproof? 


‘1,000,000 People Do 


1,000,000 people are wearing Hole- 
roof,and they thinkthere is nothing like 
it. You'll think the same just as soon as 
you tryit. And that trial will get the 
whole family to wear it. Holeproof is 
made for men, women, children and 
infants. 


Why Holeproof Outlasts Others 


We pay an average of 74c a pound 
for the cotton yarnin Holeproof. Com- 
mon yarn sells for 32c. We pay the 
top market price for ours. There is 
no better yarn to be had. It is three 
ply—three separate, soft strands, pli- 
able, but strong, because long-fibred. 


Common yarn is_ short-fibred, 
heavyand harsh. There isa vast differ- 
ence. Try Holeproof and see. 

We spend $60,000 a year merely for 
inspection, to see that each pair is per- 
fectly made. Don’t you want quality 
that is watched like this. 


See the Spring Assortment 


At all Holeproof Dealers now. All the new 
colors. Allthe grades. Ask for the New Mercer- 
ized Holeproof Sox at $1.50 for six pairs, the 25c 
grade with the silky lustreand 22 per cent added 

strength. 
Holeproof in cotton, for men, 


_ four pairs. All the above boxes 
guaranteed six months. 

Silk Holeproof for men, $2 for three pairs. 
For women, $3 for three pairs. 
Three pairs of silk guaranteed 
three months, 

The genuine Holeproof are 
sold in your town. Ask for 
dealers’ names. We ship direct 
where we have no dealer, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of 
price. Write for free book 
about it. 
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Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


really FILLS ITSELF. You 
simply press the “Crescent- 
Filler"—and the ink rushes 
up into the pen! And without 
spilling a drop (no dropper- 
filler)—without unscrewing a 
single joint. 

The self-filling Conklin cleans 
itself same time it fills itself, 
so it never clogs or balks, but 


always wnitesat first strokewith 
superb smoothness and ease. 


The Conklin screw-cap pen will 
not leak or sweat in your pocket, 
even if carried horizontally. 











Sold by Stati. Jewel. 
Druggists, on 30 pr ner trial. 
Prices $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00 and up. Write 
for catalog and two little 
books of pen wit—all free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
SCout 5 Taleo, Chin. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
83-35 W. 42d St, 59 Temple Place 700 N. Amer. Bldg. 
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colonies. His first entrance into public 
life was signalized by a speech in which he 
opposed the raising of money by public 
subscription for the purpose of supplying 
the means of prosecuting the war against 
the revolting Americans. After the date 
of this speech, 1778, he rose rapidly in 
parliamentary life, and became Secretary 
of War with a seat in the cabinet. In this 
office he had opportunities for exhibiting 
his rooted distrust of Napoleon, and ac- 
cordingly opposed the Peace of 1802. The 
Peninsular War met with his warm ap- 
proval. When Sir John Moore set out on 
his unhappy campaign in the north of 
Spain, he blamed the ministry for not sup- 
plying this fated general with a stronger 
force. Some months after the battle of 
Corufia, on the 17th of May, 1810, he passed 
away in his house in Pall Mall. 

Windham, was a man of many gifts and 
accomplishments, a fine classical scholar, 
a@ model country gentleman, who prized 
his home at Felbrigg above the society of 
the town. Being a devout Catholic and a 
generous landlord, he preferred to spend 
his income of £6,000 a year among his 
tenants. and in his library. He was tall 
and athletic, and his graceful social qual- 
ities made him a general favorite both in 
London and among his country neighbors. 

Lord Rosebery earns our gratitude for 
providing us with this collection of papers. 
Ours is said to be the age of memoirs. 
These memoirs of one of the foremost men 
in Pitt’s first cabinet, ‘‘the ministry of all 
the talents,” is eminently interesting. 
What are among the most valuable of the 
‘*Windham Papers” are hitherto unpub- 
lished letters from George III., Pitt, Fox, 
Canning, Johnson, Castlereagh, Nelson, 
Burney, and Cobbett, with the last of 
whom Windham was associated in found- 
ing The Political Register. Lord Rosebery 
sums up Windham’s reputation among his 
contemporaries and friends in the phrase 
‘“‘high-souled Windham.” We can not 
speak too highly of his introduction. It is 
free from exaggeration and sets forth with 
masterly taste a character and reputation 
which still survive after the lapse of a 
hundred years of change and development 
in English society and politics. 


HENRY MAITLAND’S PRIVATE LIFE 


Roberts, eg The Private Life of Henry 
Maitland. New York: George H. Doran Co. 

In the March Harper’s Mr. Howells 
recommends that “ direct history of life” 
should come to supplant fiction. It would, 
he believes, ‘‘ do the office of that second- 
ary effect of reality which now delights 
and edifies the reader.’ His recommenda- 
tion was apparently anticipated by Mr. 
Morley Roberts, who has given us the real 
life of George Gissing under the thin guise 
of fiction. So thin is the disguise that no 
one has been taken in, and Mr. Roberts has 
brought a swarm of murmuring objectors 
about his ears. The new mood evidently 
doesn’t work well when you take a dis- 
tinguished individual who has led a life 
open to more than one interpretation. 
Just this was probably not what Mr. 
Howells meant in proposing a substitute 
for the flood of invented histories that 
come from the press. We would not place 
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him as an approver of this particular book 
until he himself said so, yet one may fancy 
that the book would interest him as it has 
us. Granting the fact that no one connect- 
ed with Gissing remains to be greatly 
pained by the revelations, one would call 
this an exceedingly valuable contribution 
to biographical literature. There were 
mysteries apparent to every devoted reader 
of this peculiarly fascinating writer that 
clamored to be cleared up. The hints one 
got that they were even worse than the 
facts revealed by Mr. Roberts’s book were 
more or less insistent. The bare outline 
of Gissing’s unhappy love affairs has in it 


nothing to outweigh the splendid picture 


of devotion, courage, and unremitting toil, 
the pathetic revelations of a really frustrate 
life such as now comes to provide the key 
to the puzzling mystery. As a study of a 
human soul apart from the fact that the 
identity is easily decipherable one would 
have to look far to find a more enthralling 
narrative. 


THE HERO OF LEPANTO 


Coloma, Padre Luis, S. J. The Story of Don 
John of Austria. Translated by Lady Moreton. 
Pp. 428. Illustrated. New York and London: John 
Lane Company. $4.50. 

It is not often that an historical biog- 
raphy has the thrilling, romantic interest 
of a dramatic novel, but that is true of the 
present life of Don John of Austria, who 
was one of the great figures in ‘‘one of the 
greatest periods of Spanish history.” The 
book itself is attractive; in diction and 
motivation it stands far above the usual 
book of its kind. Even tho a translation, 
it seems to have lost little of its Spanish 
flavor or romantic atmosphere. 

From the opening pages, when the 
reader is absorbed in the mystery that 
surrounds the parentage of the little 
Jeromin, there is n6 cessation of interest. 
Old Spain forms the background for a 
glowing and faithful depiction of the char- 
acter of Don John, a royal and loyal gen- 
tleman, an honest warrior, and a deeply 
religious man. 

When Jeromin was taken from the rustic 
surroundings of his boyhood home, he was 
entrusted by Luis Quijada, favorite lord 
of Charles V., to his wife, Dofia Magdalena 
de Ulloa. To this beautiful woman of 
high ideals were due most cf Don John’s 
lovable traits of character. She was to 
him a guardian angel, mother, aunt, and 
friend all in one. Never did he lose his 
affectionate adoration for her. He died 
with her name on his lips. On the death 
of the Emperor Charles V., his son, Philip 
II., made public recognition of Don John 
as his half-brother, established him with 
a fitting household, with Luis Quijada 
and Dofia Magdalena, and gave him the 
title of Don John of Austria. 

Until Don John was absent from Madrid 
busy with Moorish conquest, the two 
brothers stood in close friendly relation, 
but during this absence, a wily secretary, 
Antonio Perez, poisoned the mind of Philip 
against the brother whom he had loved 
and trusted. It is pathetic that intrigue, 
mnisrepresentation, and falsehood should 
have turned Philip against such a brother, 
one so upright and loyal, but court jeal- 
ousy and a consciousness of being de- 
tected in scandalous behavior prompted 
Perez to all kinds of lying subterfuge. 
The result was suspicion, delays, and in- 
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Let Us Lend You 
A New Kind of Shower 


Fits any Bath Tub. Needs no Curtain. Don’t 
Have to Wet your Hair. ost as 
Enjoyable as Ocean Bathing 


10 Days’ Free Trial 
Only $6 


No Money in advance. 


If You Keep It 


Just to show you how it beats a tub bath— 
and how it will help you stand the hot weather— 


we want to lend you a Kenney Four-Stream 
Needle Shower— 


Want you to attach it to your bath tub—that will take 
you only a minute—and enjoy it ten days free. 

You won't have to send us a single cent in advance. 
And you won’t have to pay us a penny if you are willing 
to return the shower after a trial. 


And it will cost you only $6 if you keep it—only half 
as much as the cheapest old-style shower you can get. 


Makes Your. Bath Twice 
As Refreshing. ~ 

There is almost as much difference between a needle shower and an 
old-style or overhead shower as between a bath in a nice porcelain 
tub and a sponge bath out of a tin pail. 

And here is a new kind of needle shower which throws four needle- 
spray streams instead of only one. That makes it luxuriously stim- 
ulating and refreshing. 

Has all the good points of the extravagantly expensive showers 
without a single one of their faults. 


Why The Price Is So Low 


Works on a new principle. A patented feature keeps it from 
splashing out of the tub. No clammy curtain to spoil your enjoy- 
ment. That isa revolutionary improvement. 


Doing away with the expensive curtain and with overhead piping 
and complicated parts is what makes the price so low. 


No Shock To The Head 


When you stand erect in using a Kenney Shower, not a drop of 
water touches your head. All shoots direct against the body, from 
the shoulders down. Don’t have to drench your hair. But if you 
want to douse your head, simply bend overa trifle. 








Kenney Needle 
Body Shower 











All Metal. Easy To Put Up 


A very handsome fixture. Heavy 


nickle finish over brass. Nothing 


to 


wear out or get out of order. Easily 


put up. Neverin the way. 


A Mere Request Brings It 


Just order on your letterhead or en- 


close business card 


or reference and 


you'll get the shower complete and pre- 


paid for ten days’ free enjoyment. 
If you want to keep it, simply send 


$6 


in full payment; if not, simply return it. 


Better make the trial now. 


A single 


month's use—especially during the heat 
of summer—will alone be worth more 


than the shower will cost you. 


D. M. Reddan Specialty Co. 


25 West Broadway, New York 
(Responsible Agents Wanted) 
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A Two Million Dollar 
Book About Tires 
FREE TO YOU 


Twenty thousand motorists have read and proved 
the suggestions in this book, which we call “‘From 
Hide to Highway.’” It has shown each of them how 
to save from $50 to $200, by adding 5,000 miles to 
the life of their tires. To figure conservatively we 
will call the average saving $100—this means a total 
saving of $2,000.000 for 20,000 motorists alone. 
Before the season is well underway, another 
20,000 will have read.and acted on this book and 
this gigantic tire saving will be repeated by means of 
Durable Threads. 

No matter whether your present tires are new or old, 
this book will put dollars in your pocket. If new, it 
shows how to make them last three seasons instead 
of one—10,000 miles instead of 3,000 to 5,000—if 
old, rim cut or rut worn, it shows how to make 
them last a whole extra season. 


1025 Karpen Building, Chicago, III. 
526 West 34th Street, New York City 





“From Hide to Highway” does not deal in gener- 
alities, it is concrete—definite—and contains a copy 
of the most remarkable money-back guarantee 
ever issued—a guarantee of 5,000 miles without 
puncture, 


But why go into detail here when your copy of 
“From Hide to Highway’”’ is all wrapped up ready 
to mail without the slightest obligation attached? 
Don't even bother to write a letter—merely say 
“Send the book” on a postal and mail today,—your 
copy will reach you without cost by return post. 
Surely, a book which has led to a saving of 
$2,000,000 to 20,000 other motorists, is at least 
worth sending for. Write for it NOW. Address 


. nearest office. 


THE COLORADO TIRE AND LEATHER COMPANY 


1345 Acoma Street, Denver, Colo. 


437 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Calif 
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disappointment, and sacrifice on the part 
of the youthful, honest, and ambitious 
Don John. 

Padre Coloma makes this life story one 
of deep interest, and with it gives us the 
interwoven destinies of other great his- 
torical personages of the times. Physically 
Don John was exceptionally handsome; 
mentally he was well balanced and alert; 
spiritually he was a devout churchman of 
lofty ideals. He early developed the spirit 
of the Crusader. He longed for conquest 
that should add to his brother’s glory. 
He was content to shine in reflected light, 
never making a move without consulting 
the King. 

The rebellion of the Moriscos of Gra- 
nada in 1568 was the chance Don John 
had waited for. His campaign against 
them was the beginning of years of success- 
ful fighting culminating in his wonderful 
victory over the Turks at Lepanto. From 
that time, however, Philip’s unjust sus- 
picions of his motives held him back from 
further conquests. Don John’s character 
is disclosed in the fact that those who were 
sent to watch and restrain his ‘‘undue 
ambition” always ended by becoming his 
devoted friends and allies. Pius V. and 
Gregory XIII. had schemes whereby Don 
John was to bring England back into the 
fold of the Catholic Church, but Philip 
thwarted them all by appointing him 
Governor of Flanders and then failing to 
support him-.in every way. With few 
exceptions Don John was everything, ad- 
mirable in a man. The reader is distrest 
at the neglect and injustice that saddened 
his last years—years of impatient waiting, 
honest ambition, and glorious opportuni- 
ties that were not supported by the 
brother whom he loved with stedfast 
devotion. 

Of all those royal persons from Charles 
V. to Alphonso XII., whose bones lie 
incased in splendid sarcophagi beneath 
the grim old Escurial’s pavement, none 
awakens in the tourist half the interest 
that is aroused by the structure which 
holds Don John’s remains. Thousands 
have had their tears start as they stood 
alongside that white marble tomb, on. 
which rests the warrior’s recumbent fig- 
ure, its marble hands grasping the sword 
carried by Don John at Lepanto. - 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Torrey, Bradford. Field Days in California. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 235 Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

To the several books of nature study 
which Mr. Torrey has written the publish- 
ers add now a new volume—regrettably 
@ memorial one, since the author did not 
live to see its completion. The pleasant 
essays which it contains will charm the 
bird-lover. One may dip into its pages any- 
where and find oneself in-leisurely, amiable 
conversation with a man of gentle spirit, 
wide intelligence, and keen powers of 
observation, who is constantly finding 
fresh springs in life. It is good to linger in 
the sunshine with him and listen to the 
song of the bird and the ripple of the water- 
falls. 

Rose, J. Holland. The Personality of Napole- 
on, 8vo. Pp. 383. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

It might well be imagined that the sub- 
ject of Napoleon was exhausted, and if the 











multiplicity of literature that has been 
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piled up on his name be taken as a test, this 
would be true. Professor Holland rec- 
ognizes this truth, but he also comes into 
the field as a genuine rédacteur. He takes 
this mass of stuff and distils it, so that its 
essence is a sparkling product of pure and 
exhilarating fact. It must certainly be 
allowed that we have here a new descrip- 
tion of Napoleon the truth of which is self- 
evident. In the first place, the work is 
eminently refreshing. We are brought 
down to the stern and wild scenery of 
Corsica, the feverish excitement of the 
Jacobin spirit, the almost insane war 
passion of the genius who had been fed on 
Arrian and Livy, and the records of 
Carlovingian conquest. Napoleon’s career 
as a soldier is better known than his success 
as a legislator and a thinker, and those who 
wish to contemplate this great historic 
figure apart from his white horse and gray 
surtout would do well to study this delight- 
ful volume in which the learning of a 
scientific historian is combined with the 
skill of an accomplished essayist. 


Parker, Gilbert, Complete Writings of. 
Imperial edition. Vol. IX and X. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2 per vol. 

Few new novels will be welcomed with 
more enthusiasm than these republished 
stories of Gilbert Parker. And those in- 
terested in this beautiful new edition of 
his works ‘will add volumes IX and X 
to the collection with pride and satis- 
faction. Vol. IX contains ‘‘The Seats 
of the Mighty,” an historical novel of the 
conquest of Canada, written most ap- 
propriately at a hotel in Mablethorpe called 
“The Book in Hand,’ in 1894-5. The 
first germ of the story came from ‘‘The 
Memoirs of Major Robert Stobo,” a tiny 
volume found by Mr. Parker in Quebec, 
but the plot, characters, and general 
ideas are all imaginative. ‘‘The book,” 
says its author, ‘‘has a position, perhaps, 
not wholly deserved, but it has crystallized 
some elements in the life of the continent 
of America, the history of France and 
England, and of the British Empire which 
may serve here and there to inspire the love 
of things done for the sake of a nation rather 
than the welfare of an individual.” Vol. 
X, “The Battle of the Strong,” is a 
“protest and a deliverance,” a breaking 
away from Canada as a background, a 
determination, on the part of the author, 
to fulfil himself and to take no instruction 
except those of his own conscience, im- 
pulse, and conviction. ‘“‘The Battle of 
the Strong” is a story of Jersey, and is not 
without faithful historical elements, but 
the book is essentially a romance, in which 
character was not meant to be submerged 
by incident. It was this story that 
brought Mr. Parker out of the tyranny of 
the field in which he had first sought a 
hearing. 

A Dictionary of Automobile Terms. By Albert 
L.Clough. New York. The Horseless Age Company. 

Mr. Clough presentsjhis book as a seri- 
ous endeavor to give in alphabetical 
order the terminology daily applied to 
motor-cars. It is, he believes, the first work 
of the kind to be compiled. Every year 
thousands of people who become interested 
in motor-cars areintroduced to a nomencla- 
ture that is peculiar to the automobile in- 
dustry, but quite foreign to them. Here- 
tofore they have been unable to secure an 
intelligent guide. Mr. Clough’s work will 
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The Power of Silent Service 


If the crowd on the stock ex- 
change kept quiet and let one man 
talk, that man could be heard in 
every corner of the room. But the 
shouting members produce a com- 
posite of sound, so that no one 
trader is understood except by a 
small group around a particular 
trading post. 


If everyone were able to shout 
twice as loud, the result would be 
only a greater noise, and less 
intelligible. 


For communication to be univer- 
sal there must be silent transmission. 
In a noisy stock exchange where 
the voice, unaided, cannot be under- 
stood across the room, there are 
hundreds of telephones which carry 
speech half way across the continent. 


The telephone converts the spok- 
en words into silent electrical 
impulses. 


In a single Bell telephone cable, 
a hundred conversations can be 
carried side by side without inter- 
ference, and then distributed to as 
many different cities and towns 
throughout the land. Each conver- 
sation is led through a system of 
wire pathways to its proper desti- 
nation, and whispers its message 
into a waiting ear. 


Silent transmission and thé inter- 
connecting lines of the Bell System 
are indispensable for universal tele- 
phone service. 


Without such service, our cities 
would be slow of speech and the 
States would be less closely knit 
together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 
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KNO-BURN METAL LATH 
was used in this house 


at Los Angeles, Calif. 
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aN Es 
METAL LATH 


Construction 


deserves careful consideration from the 
prospective home builder, because it 
offers him a rare combination of perma- 
nency, economy and life-long satisfaction. 
Our FREE booklet 705, ‘“‘ Metal Lath 
for Home Construction,”’ is full of profit- 
able pointers for home builders. Send 
for it now and find out why KNO-BURN 
Metal Lath for inside walls and ceilings, 
and KNO-FUR Metal Lath for exterior 
work are superior to old style methods 
of construction. 


KNO-BURN 
METAL LATH 
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is a flat sheet of metal fabric with a web-like mesh 
that completely imbeds itself in the plaster. This 
form of construction produces a reintorced con- 
crete-like wall. The plaster simply can’t come off. 


FIREPROOF —KNO-BURN METAL 

LATH covered with Portland 

: Cement plaster isan effective 

barrier to fire because ail wood studding and joists 
are completely protected. 


DURABILITY —KN°-BURN METAL 


LATH, on account of its 

rigidity, assures a smooth 
wall that will never warp, buckle or crack. It is 
coated with a carbon paint that withstands rust— 
it never disintegrates. 


KNO-FUR 
METAL LATH 





for outside use isa metal fabric similar to KNO- 
BURN with parallel ribs that increase its strength 
and provide a substitute for furring. It has the 
same web-like plaster-gripping mesh that makes 
KNO-BURN s0 effective. 


ECONOMY —In addition, the use of KNO- 
FUR Metal Lath eliminates 
sheathing, building paper ani 
weather boards—a single economy that saves its 
entire cost. 


LASTING —KNO-FUR is made from metal 
specially prepared toresist acid and 


rust. It is rigid and imperishable. 





Our regular monthly bulletin “ Expanded 
Metal Construction,” will besent to Archie 
tects and Contractors, upon request. 


North Western Expanded Metal Co. 
970 Old Colony Building CHICAGO 
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vocabulary. The task he set himself, in- 
volving as it did much mechanical and 
electrical description, was by no means an 
easy one. He has accomplished it with re- 
markable skill. He is especially to be 
commended for having avoided technical 
phraseology. The use of plain terms 
throughout the book will commend it to 
all who wish to inform themselves on the 
terminology of automobile engineering. 
The thoroughness which characterizes the 
work is shown under such words as car- 
bureter, where twenty-five relative terms 
are treated; motor, of which forty different 
types are described; and tire, where forty- 
five allied terms are considered. This book 
should become indispensable alike to the 
prospective purchaser and to the owner of 
@ car. 


Woolcombe, H. S. Beneath the Southern 
Cross. 8vo, pp. 165. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.35 net. 

This is the pleasantly written book of 
travels in which the chaplain to the Arch- 
bishop of York details his impressions of 
the inhabitants and scenery he became 
acquainted with during a tour through 
Australasia and South Africa. The author 
of course was particularly interested in 
the life of the Church of England mission- 
aries and English settlers, but he makes 
some important additions to knowledge 
of the aborigines. The narrative is graphic 
and quite personal. It reads like a series 
of familiar letters. The photographic illus- 
trations are good and numerous. 


Birge, Julius C. The Awakening of the Desert. 
Illustrated. Cloth, pp. 429. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 

This is the story of a long expedition 
made in prairie days more than forty years 
ago across the plains from Wisconsin to 
Salt Lake City through the region of the 
great American Desert. This adventure 
was undertaken in 1866, remembered as 
one of the ‘‘bloody years” in Indian 
affairs, and many anecdotes of frontier life 
are told. Especially remarkable is the 
sane, detailed, reflective picture of life as 
it was lived on one of the countless ‘‘ treks”’ 
that marked the expansion of America 
westward and that are as characteristic of 
that day as were the expeditions of Cook, 
Drake, and De Gama in theirs. Life in the 
West had rugged aspects in those days 
which melodrama has stamped on popular 
ideas of the West. But Mr. Birge writes 
as one who has seen at first hand and lived 
much before the record was cast into final 
shape, and the proper dignity of the narra- 
tive gives weight to his words. Thus the 
book indirectly casts light on the period 
covered in. Miss Coman’s ‘‘ Economic Be- 
ginnings of the Far West.”” But one would 
very much wish to be sure of how far the 
record is to be taken verbatim and how 
much is artistic atmosphere. We should 
like to have a preface telling us who Mr. 
Birge is and how the details of the vivid 
narrative of so long ago were preserved. 
Till this is known its usefulness to students 
of the period will be uncertain. As. a pic- 
ture it is vivid and very enjoyable. 

Brawley, Benjamin Griffith. A Short History 
of the American Negro. 8vo, pp. 247. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

The history of the expatriated Africans 
and their descendants in this country is 
one of profound interest, and this little 











volume summarizes that history in a clear 
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The Magic Wand 
of easier, better and quicker dust- 
‘ing, cleaning and polishing. Easier 
because it puts an end to stooping 
and bending, better because it cleans 
and dusts thoroughly and quicker 
because it dusts, cleans and polishes 
all at one time. 


G@darMop 


reduces the work of cleaning, dust- 
ing and polishing to almost nothing. 
Being treated with O-Cedar Polish, 
it gives a high, durable, hard pol- 
ish. Easily cleaned by washing. 
Heavily padded to prevent marring 
the furniture. 


At Your Dealers 


—On Trial— . 


Simply deposit $1.50 with your dealer 
and try the O-Cedar Polish Mop for 2 
days. If it is not satisfactory in every 
respect, your money refunded without 
question. Sent prepaid, upon receipt 

of price when not at dealers, 














Cast Bronze Signs 
Bronze ial Tablets 


Estimates and Illustrated Books Free, 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze eae 
538 West 27th Street lew York 
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Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 
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and sympathetic narrative. It is not very 
generally known that altho England was 
a leading agent in the slave-trade in the 
early years of the eighteenth century, it 
was prehaps the decision of Lord Mansfield, 
Chief Justice of England, made in 1772, 
that as soon as a slave set his foot on the 
| soil of England he became free, that 
| started the work of Thomas Clarkson and 
William Wilberforce. But all the great 
leaders of American statesmanship were 
for the abolition of slavery—Patrick 
Henry, Washington, Jefferson, and the 
rest. It was left to Lincoln to realize their 
ideas. 

Mr. Brawley pays especial attention to 
the negro question since the Proclamation 
of Emancipation. He treats the question 
from a political, social, religious, and edu- 
cational standpoint. We expect to find 
this work adopted as a text-book in our 
public schools, for the young would derive 
from it many lessons of value and much 
historical information. 


4 Goodrich, Joseph King. The Coming Mexico. 
aoe. pp. 280. hicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The title of this work is sadly mislead- 
ing. Mr. Goodrich tells us nothing about 
Mexico’s future which must be based upon 
some political foundation, and from politics 
he keeps strictly aloof.. But we learn here, 
what we may learn from a hundred vol- 
umes, about ‘Ancient Mexico,” ‘ Phys- 
ical Mexico,” ‘‘ Prehistoric Mexico,” and 
“The Coming of the Spaniards.’”? There 
we are told of ‘‘ Mexico for the Archeol- 
ogist, the Antiquarian, the Collector of 
‘ Curios,”’ ‘“‘The Wealth of Mexico,” ‘‘In- 

_§ + dustrial and Municipal Development.” 

There is nothing whatever of the coming 

Mexico, and we are tempted to echo the 

words of Lear, ‘‘Nothing can come of 

nothing—speak again.”’ As a compendious 
account of the resources of this land of 

Aztecs and the Toltecs, its capture by the 

bold conquistador Cortez, its: rebellion 

against Spain, and its present relations 
with the United States, the vclume may 
be found useful and convenient. 
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Home University Library. Edited-by Herbert 

» Gilbert Murray, and others. ‘7 volumes. 

16mo. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth, 50 
cents net each. 


*These volumes, the newest addition to 
the Home University Library, raise the 
number of volumes thus far issued to 

: sixty-four. The subjects here treated in- 

4 Ss clude Napoleon, German literature, News- 

papers, and Dr. Samuel Johnson. The 

me writers have been selected with judgment. 

Yell Varied as the topics are, and differing ma- 

— terially as does the character of the wri- 

a ting, one can not fail to note an excellent 
level as generally maintained. 


Payson, George Shipman. The Vital and 
Vietorious Faith of Christ. i2mo, pp. 247.. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1. 


A thoroughly orthodox and evangelical 
statement of the claims and teachings of 
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JACKSON “SULTANIC”—SIX— $2650 


, Seven-passenger, 55 horsepower. Electric Starter and Lights. Complete equipment. 
Five-passenger—$2500 


“* Majestic ’—Four—$1975 


Design is the real basis of the 
extraordinary Jackson Comfort 


Deep cushions, good springs, and a 
roomy body will give a degree 
of comfort; but not the comfort 
that has set the Jackson apart from 
competition. 


Because Jackson comfort has a basis in 
things far more necessary than these 
details. 


Its foundation is the engineering abil- 
ity that has grown out of eleven 
solid years of experience in building 
comfortable cars—improving each 
model over its predecessor. 


To this engineering ability and ingen- 
uity are due the balance, the distri- 
bution of weight, the relation of 
all structural elements that are vital 
to the easiest-riding car. 


To be sure, the Jackson has ten-inch 
seat cushions, shoulder-high seat 
backs and exceptional room in front 
and rear. 


It has, too, full elliptic springs front and 
rear; because no better type has 
ever been devised. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


1318 E. Main Street 


“ Olympic”—Four—$1500 


Its wheelbase is long, therefore easy 
riding. Moreover, the wheelbase 
length in each model is scientifically 
correct with relation to wheel sizes 
weight and balance. 


Many cars have the soft upholstery and 
other visible evidences of comfort. 


Few—very few—have these combined 
with the really vital comfortelements 
—the engineer’s care and skill ap- 
plied as painstakingly to produce 
ease of riding as to the mechanical 
design and construction. 


‘ 


In this regard the Jackson has long 
been unique; even today it stands 
almost alone. 


So, we say, do not deceive yourself into 
the belief that one car is as comfort- 
able as another providing it is as 
roomy and as well upholstered. 





A ride in the Jackson, and a ride in 
several others, will. convince you 
that we are right. 


We shall be glad to put you in touch 
with the Jackson dealer if you write. 


Jackson, Michigan 











Kell y-Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


A perfect machine is better than an imperfect workman. A perfect workman 


























. . . . i 
) Christianity as the early Reformers knew 2 rove than any a men who mae aan eee Tires have 
2 venteen years of tire making experience ind t! le that is wh 
it and taught it. To-day, the day of doubt, important lor you to know that overy Kelly-Springfield ” ‘Tire is made be ly 
question, and unrest, these ten sermons will 
be found to breathe a spirit of piety and KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, 229 W. 57th St., New York 
devotion very different from the barren Ree ee Oe naa Cth Soe, Sole en ee 
Intellectualism which is now so much in ely ary al bP orang ~ Columbus. Ohio. Bering Tire & Rubber Co., Houston, Texas. 
‘ ° fe ™ pber Co. , ver, i 
Vogue. : The Faith of Christ,” ‘Love in Southern Hawe. & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La, itkinson Tire & Supply Oo. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Try This Good 
Pipe Tobacco! 
Sample Free! 


Let Edgeworth bring a new 
joy into your life—Thousands 
swear by it. 











Don’t postpone this wonderful 
delight! Only troubles should be 
delayed. Write us fora free sample 
of Edgeworth and learn how good 
a pipe-smoke can be. 

There’s never a bite for the 
tongue. Inviting in aroma, it is 
delicious in flavor. Try 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE 
Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug 
Smoking Tobacco 
and you will find it all you could 
wish for in tobacco. Or ask any 
of the many thousands who swear 
by this pipe-smoke. 

, We're sosure of Edgeworth that 
we GUARANTEE it—and willre- 
fund the purchase price if you are 
dissatisfied. Edgeworth READY- 
RUBBED in 10c and 50c tins, 
everywhere, and inhandsome $1.00 
humidor ‘ packages. Edgeworth 
Sliced Plug, 15c, 25c, 50c and 


$1.00. Mailed prepaid if your 
dealer has none. 


Liberal Sample Free 


We know what it will mean to you 
to try Edgeworth, so we ask you to 
accept a few good smokes at our ex- 
pense. Write today and we will mail 
sample to you without charge, if you 
will send us your dealer’s name. 


LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
(Established 1877) 


Also manufacturers of Qboid Granulated Plug 
moking Tobacco 


5 South 21st St., RICHMOND, VA. 
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\ Plug or Ready Rubbed 
—Either way you want it “Pe 
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EDWARDS 
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STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles 
All sizes. Postal brings 


See 
latest illustrated catalog. 


Easy to put up. Portable. 
The Edwards Mfg. Co., 637-687 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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and Peace’’—such are the most salient 
subjects of a series which will bring refresh- 
ment and comfort to many minds. 


Wilson, Woodrow. Mere Literature. 8vo, pp. 
94. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. 


There should be no doubt of a ready 
demand for this limited edition of minor 
writings by President Wilson that date 
from 1891, 1893, and 1896, and which were 
reprinted in book form with other essays 
in 1896. Of that volume the present one 
contains three papers only. “These are 
entitled, respectively: ‘‘Mere Literature,” 
“The Author Himself,” and ‘‘On an Au- 
thor’s Choice of Company.” They form 
an addition to the Riverside Press editions 
of notable writings. Only 550 copies have 
been printed. The paper is of fine quality 
and the type large. 


Guizot, Francois P.G. The History of France 
from the Earliest Times to the Outbréak of the 
Revolution. Abridged from Robert Black’s Transla- 
tion of Guizot’s Larger History, with Chronological 
Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, Portraits, 
ete., by Gustave Masson. 8vo, pp. 613. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.75. 


Guizot’s history of France has so long 
been held in general esteem as one of the 
best of all French histories that a con- 
densation of it into one volume was cor- 
dially welcomed when first made many 
years ago. Mr. Masson, when he under- 
took this condensation, dated his preface 
from Harrow-on-the-Hill, the English 
school in whith Byron and Sir Robert Peel 
were schoolmates. It has long been rec- 
ognized as the best one-volume history of 
France extant. For such a work the need 
isconstant. This new printing of it scarcely 
needs an introduction to the public. Only 
its existence needs to be made known. 


Richards, G. E. The Louvre. 18mo, pp. 107. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


Flitch, J. E. Crawford. The National Gallery. 
18mo, pp. 144. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


These volumes are two in a series called 
the ‘“‘National Treasures Series.” They 
deal in compact form, first, with the history 
of the buildings referred to, and then in 
brief chapters with the artistic treasures 
they contain, these being arranged, as to 
the National Gallery volume, with refer- 
ence to the schools of painting represented 
in it, and as to the Louvre, with reference 
to the paintings, sculptures, potteries, 
furniture, ete. Each volume is illustrated 
and should prove helpful to travelers. 





Kimball, Kate F. An English Cathedral 
Journey. Illustrated with A ome EF 12mo, 
pp. 304. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.50. 


Miss Kimball, the executive secretary 
of the Chautauqua organization, origin- 
ally prepared nearly all this matter as a 
course of reading in The Chautauquan. 
Eight cathedrals have chapters with illus- 
trations devoted to them. An additional 
chapter deals with Westminster Abbey, 
and an introductory one discusses ‘‘some 
characteristics of cathedral architecture in 
England.” The text is prepared along 
good lines. The illustrations are unusually 
excellent; they are also numerous. Val- 
uable and well-considered notes are ap- 
pended to each chapter, and there is a 
bibliography, with a glossary of architec- 
tural terms. Altogether the book is one 
quite in a class by itself as to cathedrals, 
and should be well received. 
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—away with suspenders and belts 


Learn 
“Hip.Fit” 
Comfort 






Adopt the only i 
practical and hygienic way 
of holding your trousers up. 


Suspenders are uncomfortable—ungain- 
ly—they drag—they make men stoop 
—they make them round shouldered— 
they tear off buttons. 


Belts are stifi—bindi healthful 


WEAR 


Stanford “HIP-FIT” 


The “invisible’’ trousers supporter entirely eliminates sus. 

penders and belts—gives perfect comfort—perfect neatness 

—perfect lily freedom at all times, under all circum- 

stances. Can’t slip. Can't bind. Can’t weak ot of ad- 
off the should 





justment. Takes all weight and p' 
as elastic over hips and back—yields to every movement— 
pressure gentle and evenly distributed; acts as an abdom- 
inal support. Sanitary—cool—serviceable. 
Thousands in use, all giving perfect satisfactian—no boy 
or man ar suspenders or belts after wearing a “‘Hip- 
Fit.”” If your tailor or dealer cannot supply you. send waist 
measure taken snugly above hips under trousers, 





accom- 
panied by money weer for $1, andwe will promptly fill 
your order. 


Satisfaction _Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 
For men with large protruding 
abdomen requiring more than 
ordinary support, we make a4 
combination trousers and stom- 
ach supporter. ice $1.50. 
Hip-Fit Mfg. Co. 
60 F Grand St., New York 
Tailors, Dealers and Side Line 
Salesmen are invited to write us. 

















PERFECT PENCILS 


FREE SAMPLE—A trial will convince 
‘1 you that Pencil satisfaction and writing 
efficiency are combined in Venus—The 
Quality Leader. Try it! Ask for soft, 
medium or hard. 
WRITE SMOOTHEST 
WEAR LONGEST 
VENUS ERASE CLEANEST 
17, Black Degrees, 6B to oH 
os or jf seed Ti iO be Hard 
2 egrees, SO, ari 
WiGor BRE SAMPLE 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
223 Fifth Avenue, New York 







































or three 
strokes 


on the right hone 
each time you 
shave, works wonders—it’s a trick 
’ that makes a razor 
behave. Witha 


PIKE STROP-HONE 


iE you can touch up “ag razoron the hone 
side—takes hard "e second—then re- 
verseand strop. That’sall, but it means 
a barber's edge every time. The hone can be us 
“dry"’—the strop cannot say. There’s nothing 
like this combination and it’s good for both safety 
and ordinary razors. $1.00 at your hardware 
dealer’s or the same sent direct, prepaid by us. 


FREE A Pike Stone 


fet pem ‘ou on: Te India 
‘est et Stone, 

but for penknives, office use, etc. It will show 
you how quickly all Pike Stones sharpen. Merely 
send us your dealer’s name and 4 cents for pack- 
ing and mailing. We'll include ‘‘How to x3 
a fund of useful facts on sharpening prob- 
lems. You'll be pleased. Write today. K 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
121 Main Street, Pike, N. H. 
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FICTION OF THE SEASON 


Following is a correct list of the fiction 
published since January 1 by Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. of Philadelphia. In the 
list given in our issue of May 3 as that of 
Messrs. Lippineott’s were by accident in- 
cluded several books that are not theirs: 


ComMFoRT, Wit LEevincTon—‘‘ The Road 
of Living Men.” $1.25 net. 

Dersyeans, ExvizasetH—‘'The House of 
Thane.” $1.25 net. 

Hutcainson, Evita Stotessury—‘A 
Pair of Little Patent Leather Boots.” $1.50 


net. ‘ 

Lutz, Grace L. H.—‘‘Lo, Michael!” 
$1.25 net. 

Marriott, CriITTENDEN—‘‘Sally Cas- 
tleton, Southerner.” $1.25 net. 

Martin, HeLten R.—‘‘The Parasite.” 
$1.25 net. 

Scott, Joun Reepv—‘‘ The Unforgiving 
Offender.”’ $1.25 net. 

WELLs, Carotyn—“‘ The Maxwell Mys- 
tery.” $1.25 net. 


The list of Messrs. J. B. Browne & Co. 
of Chicago for the season is as follows: 


Curtis, Isan—eL Gorpon—‘‘The Lapse 
of Enoch Wentworth.” $1.25 net. 

ApuineTon, Kate A.—‘‘ Pilgrims of the 
Plains.” $1.25 net. 

Hatsgy, Forrest—‘‘The Slain.” $1.25 
net. 

Pickett, La Saute Carspeti—‘‘The 
Bugles of Gettysburg.” $1 net. 


Mitchell Kennerly has on his list the 
novels named below: 


Laverson, Apa—Tenterhooks.” $1.35 
net. 

Mipp.teton, Ricnarp—‘The Ghost 
Ship.” $1.50 net. 

MIDDLETON, Pa Day Be- 


. fore Yesterday.” $1.50 n 


Harré, T. Evnnern “The Eternal 
Maiden. ” $1.20 net. 

Anonymous (Author of ‘Mastering 
Flame’”’)—‘‘ Ashes of Incense.”? $1.20 net. 

Fiaais, DarreLtt—‘ Broken Ares.” $1.35 
net. 

GraHAM, ae Enemy of 
Woman.” $1.35 net. 

Boser, Jouan—‘‘ Treacherous Ground.” 
$1.35 net. 

TREVENA, JoHN—‘Wintering Hay.” 
$1.35 net. 

 0Ps, Auice—‘The Thicket.” $1.20 
net. 

Hurcuinson, A. S. M.—‘‘Once Aboard 
the Lugger.”’ (6th edition.) $1.30 net. 

Lawrence, D. H.—‘‘The Trespasser.” 
$1. 25 net. 

Harris, Frank—‘Unpath’d Waters.”” 
$1. 25 net. 
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This New Burroughs 
Saves 5 Hours a Day 


This wonderful new Burroughs is doing for a Cleve- 
land concern, in less than 3 hours a day, work which took 
8 hours a day by hand. It saves over 50% for a Chicago 
concern on statement work alone. 


Besides saving time and money, it totally eliminates 
all mental drudgery and effort required in getting both 
totals and balances, because it is absolutely automatic— 
and absolutely accurate—and quick and neat at both. 


Just think of this — it adds credits, deposits or other items; 
subtracts debits, checks or similar items; prints dates, numbers, 
letters, etc.; gives old and new balance "(m2 kes carbon copies), 
cll automatically. You just put down the figures one after the 
other —the machine does the calculating, thinking and printing. 


And then in addition to this extraordinary work—it will do 
multiplication and division—in fact, all the work of a standard 
Burroughs Adding and Bookkeeping Machine. 


Don’t you think you meed this Burroughs “‘brain’’ in your 
office? Others tell us it pays for itself in less than a year. At 
least find out the truth of this as applied to your own business, 
by permitting us to demonstrate its immense field of usefulness 
without cost or obligation to you. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan *" “endo, BG ern ga 
Makers of adding and listing machines, listing and listi: hi: 


low-keyhoard vi. sible-printing adding machines—8& different bn. fire in We combinations 
of features—$150 to $V50—$50 more in Canada. Easy payments, if desired. 











History of the Wheeler Family”’ is the title 
of a work to be put to press in June by the 
American College of Genealogy, New York. 

It will contain 35,000 names and cover a 
period of nearly 300 years of American 
history. It will comprize records of all 
branches of the family in America and his- 
torical material pertaining to the family 
in the old world. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
president of California University, writes 
the Foreword; Prof. James Rignall Wheeler, 
of Columbia University, i is literary editor, 


- and Edward J. Wheeler, editor of Current 


Opinion, is biographical editor. 


° 





The Difference.—The cooing stops with 





honeymoon, but the billing goes on 
er.— Cincinnati. Enquirer. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT POETRY 


OWADAYS nearly every poet has a 
message. By. sonnets we are urged 
to abolish child-labor, by ballads to marvel 
at the progress of science, and by odes to 
give our support to the poet’s favorite 
economic or political belief. Even when 
the poet is not endeavoring to teach us a 
lesson he is, in all probability, calling our 
attention to his own love affair, his own 
sorrow, or his own aspiration. These 
things are, of course, proper functions of 
poetry; it is well that the maker of verses 
shall give utterance to his most firmly held 
beliefs and intensely felt emotions. Still, 
after reading a large number of the strongly 
didactic and subjective poems that are so 
plentiful in England and America to-day, 
it is pleasant to come upon a poem which 
exists simply to express a beautiful idea. 
Verse may legitimately be used occasion- 
ally as a substitute for painting, to make 
a picture and to add to it an imaginative 
splendor that paint and brush can not 
give. The first two poems we quote have 
this pictorial quality. ‘‘ Street-lamps ”’ 
(which we take from Munsey’s Magazine) 
is particularly interesting since it is the 
work of a poet who excels in verse of a very 
different sort—verse that is argumenta- 
tive, usually Socialistic. In these lines he 
gives to an exquisite impression simple 
and effective expression. The third line 
is not altogether satisfactory—‘‘ harnessed 
sire ’’ seems like a desperate attempt to 
match “ leagues of fire.” But, as a whole, 
the poem is admirably made. ‘“ Gusty 
flowers of light ’’ is a charming metaphor. 


Street-lamps 
By Harry KEMP 


I do not sing those guttering leagues of fire 

That flare against the stars and make them pale, 
Of whom the lightning is the harnessed sire; 

Of low-ranged, lesser lights I tell the tale. 


Softly they take their being one by one 
From the lamplighter’s hand, after the sun 
Has dropt to dusk. 


Like little flowers they bloom, 
Set in long rows amidst the growing gloom. 
Who he who lights them is I do not know, 
Except that every eve, with footfall slow 
And regular, he passes by my room 
And sets his gusty flowers of light abloom. 


Mr. Wheeler’s sonnet contains that ex- 
cellent and rare thing in poetry, a new 
idea. The,metaphor is well sustained and 
receives its appropriate extension in the 
sestet. It appears in The Outlook. 


Night’s Mardi Gras 
By Epwarp J. WHEELER 


Night is the true democracy. When day 
Like some great monarch with his train has 
passed, 
In regal pomp and splendor to the last, 
The stars troop forth along the Milky Way, 
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“CRAFTSMAN” 
HOUSES For .25.cents 


Our new book is the greatest 
** buy ’? a homebuilder can. 
make. It is beautifully printed 
and bound, size 8x 10, showing 
our best Craftsman Houses, 
with plans, pictures of ex- 
teriors, interiors and details 
(120 illustrations). 

The pages are filled with inspira. 


tion for the man who wants 
a real home. Order direct. 


fa 
(fa THE CRAFTSMAN, 
Room 483, 41 W. 34th St. , NewYork 














15 Days’ : FREE Use 






Piedmont 
an Cedar 









makes ideal birthday or wedding gift. | 
Protects furs and woolens 

from moths, mice, dust and jn ie Tor 
illustrated 56-page catalog showing all beautiful ss 
of Hed Cedar" All postpaid: PRE te gon, Writs todas 
0! e to you. ri 

Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Ca. Dept. S89, Statesville: N.C. 



























Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family? 


OUR doctor will 
Yuu you that are- 

frigerator which 
cannot be kept clean 
and wholesome, as 
you can easily keep 
the Monroe, is adways 
da senceme to your 
family. 

The Monroeis the 
only Refrigerator 
with Genuine 
Solid Porcelain 


Food Compartment a 
Never 
Sold 
In 
Stores 

which can be kept free of breeding 30 Days’ Trial 

laces for disease germs that poison i 

Food whieh in tanta pelanes pends. Not Factory Price 

cheap porcelain-examed. but one piece 

of white, =abooiee rcelain ware Cash or Credit 


over an inch thick—nothing to crack, 
chip, or absorb moisture —as easily 
cleaned as a china bowl—every corner 
rounded—not a single crack, joint or 


Direct from 
factory to you— 
saving you store 


fits. Wie pay 
any other lodging place for dirt and the re 
germs of disease and decay. Send at Height cara 
once for back and remo’ 


F ree B oo k >: no expense to you 


which explains all thisand tells you _‘if youare not ab- 
how to materially,reduce the high cost  Solutely sa’ 
of living—how to have better, more 
nourishing food—how to keep food more convenient 
longer without spoiling—how to cut  for-you. Send for 
down ice bills—how to guard against boo w- 

sickness—doctor’s bills. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Sta. 12 EE., Lockland, Obie 
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A jostling crowd, in radiant disarray, 

On heaven’s broad boulevard in pageants vast. 
And things of earth, the hunted and outcast, 
Come from their haunts and hiding-places; yea, 

Even from the nooks and crannies of the mind 
Visions uncouth and vagrant fancies start, 
And specters of dead joy, that shun the light, 
And impotent regrets and terrors blind, 
Each one, in form grotesque, playing its part 
In the fantastic Mardi Gras of Night. 


Here is a poem that has certainly no new 
fdea. The death of Pan has been debated 
by poets for many centuries. But Mr. 
Starbuck’s verse is so musical: and so full 
of the very spirit of spring that it is pleas- 
ant reading in spite of the fact that the 
theme is well worn. We take it from The 
Independent. 


Pipes of Pan 


By Victor STARBUCK 


O Pan, I hear thy music blow 

Among the misty hills of morn: 

No more doth Triton sound his horn. 
Apollo died full long ago, 

As legend saith, when Christ was born: 
Yet still, so long as streamlets flow, 
While branches sway and grasses grow, 
When sunrise sets the world aglow 
I hear thy merry music blow 

Among the misty hills of morn. 


O Pan, I hear thy pipings pour 
From shadowy dells at hush of noon, 
When through the cloud-flecked skies of June 
The fleet-winged swallows dip and soar, 
And shrill cicadas softly croon. 
Deserted lies the mountain-shore, 
By white-limbed naiads loved of yore; 
And Marsyas leads the dance no more; 
Yet still thine airy pipings pour 
From shadowy dells at hush of noon. 


O Pan, I hear thy pipes complain 
At dusk along the river edge, 
When zephyrs sway the whispering sedge: 
The Elder Gods come not again; 
No more shall Vulcan clang his sledge, 
And thou alone dost still remain; 
Yet still I hear thy pipes complain 
In flutings of the autumn rain, 
Or when the lights of evening wane 
At dusk, among the swaying sedge. 


Gilbert K. Chesterton has written very 
little serious verse of late. His great out- 
put of prose can leave him but little time 
for verse. The poem which we quote (from 
The New Witness) has not the splendid 
magic of ‘‘ The White Horse,’’ but it has 
that intellectural appeal which is in every- 
thing that Mr. Chesterton writes and 
there are many of those paradoxes which 
in his hands become much more than rhe- 
torical tricks. 


’ The Crusader Returns from Captivity 
By GILBERT: K. CHESTERTON 


I have come forth alive from the land of purple 
and poison and glamour, 

Where the charm is strong as the torture; being 
chosen to change the mind; 

Torture of wordless dance and wineless feast 
without clamor, 

Palace hidden in palace, garden with garden 
behind. 

Women veiled in the sun, or bare as brass in the 
shadows, 

And the endless eyeless patterns where each thing 


~—And my stride is on Czsar’s sand where it slides 
to the English meadows 
To the last low woods of Sussex and the road that 
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This is the “Genuine Economy” House 


Below is a residence recently completed in St. Louis, with 13- 
inch solid brick walls, faced all around with Hy-tex No. 508, tile roof, copper gut- 
ters, cut stone sills and trim, and other details in keeping. It cost $9875.00. 


The contract price for the brickwork, including 


Hy-tex Brick 


and labor, was $1465.00. The contract bid for the walls as if built of frame was 
$1137.71. | The stone sills and trim in the brick house cost $102.00, making the 
excess of the brick walls over frame only $429.29. 

Contract bids for the same house showed the excess cost of brick to be $610.19 
in Indianapolis, $671.29 in Omaha, $755.02 in Philadelphia, $771.70 in Cleveland 
and $855.00 in Minneapolis. The average excess of brick in these representative 
cities was $682.08. The greatest excess of brick amounted to only 8.6%, the 
least 4.4% and the average 6.9%. 

Except stone, which is more expensive than brick, costs of all other forms of 
construction lie between the 13-inch solid brick wall and frame. 

The slightly higher first-cost of the Hy-tex house brings with it savings in up- 
keep and repairs, fuel, fire insurance premiums, painting and other fixed charges, 
making Hy-tex the genuinely economical building material. .In addition the Hy-tex 
house is fire-safe, beautiful and durable. 

Our new booklet ‘“Genuine Economy in Home Building,”’ illustrated in colors, 
takes up the elements that enter into building economy in a comprehensive way. 
Every prospective home-builder should have it. Sent to any address on receipt of 
10c to cover mailing charges. Send for it now. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
Dept. D-55, St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, 

Ill.; Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, O., Davenport, 

lowa; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; ye 
Minneapolis, Minn.; New York City; Omaha, on 
Neb ; Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, 0.; Wash- 

ington, D.C. 


Largest Manufacturers 
of Face Brick in 
the World. 





6) OO) be A 7D) FIRST MORTGAGES ON IMPROVED FARMS ARE 


$8 PAID for c rtian 1853 quarters: $100 for certain 1853 half: SAFE and yield 6% and 63% N 

$5 for 188> DIME S. MINT; $100 for 1894 Dime S. Mint, ete. We pay We collect and remit interest in N. Y. So i without 
highest cash premiums on thousands of coins, bills and stamps to charge. Write for Ue Me mortgages and full details 
1909. Keep all old eagles mae and ae stamp for Large MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Illustrated Coin Cireular ‘ou have nothirig to lose. 

The NUMISMATIC BANK of Texas, Dept. U. Fort Worth, Texas. _| 1017 Spalding Building. Portland, Ureqea 
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LL doubt re- 
garding cor- 
rectness of style 
vanishes when you 
wear Ide Silver 
Collars. They are 
truly smart. 


¢ 
} 


Collars 


4 sizes — 2 for 25c — In Canada, 3 for 50c 


don’t stretch and don’t tear out. 
and service. 


‘retain every bit of their original ‘‘snap and set’’ of lines— because the 
Linocorp UNBREAKABLE BUTTONHOLEs, found only in Ide‘ Collars, 
This insures continued style, comfort 








The Sussex is the newest cut-a-way fold effect. 
Court of Collar Fashion—the famous old clubs of London. * It is daring only because 
as yet unimitated. Full wide front sweep effect. 


It has the approval of the High 


Send for Style Book—FREE 


507 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 


Also Makers of IDE Shirts 








keeps the 1918 nickel tri i ig 
silver-plates last year’s brass fixtures, giving the new white metal 

$2.00. Trial size,75c. At Auto Supply Dealers, or 
by Parcel Post. A. R.Justice Co., 609 Chestnut 
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Develops more engine power be- 
cause the explosions are more rapid 
and more complete; maintains the 
extra power because there are no 
points to displace or burn away; re- 
duces fuel consumption because it 
explodes a leaner mixture and any 
mixture more effectually. Spark 
plug renewals and troubles elimi- 
nated. 

More engine power and less cost 
for owners of motor cars, trucks, 
motorcycles, motor boats or station- 
ary gas, gasoline and kerosene en- 
gines if the firing is done by 


w 
McCormick Power Plugs 
(Take the place of spark plugs) 

. Me funded if not 
preemael Pies 06-46 acck net. ponte 
paid. (Mention size and model of machine.) 
Farther particulars on application. 


McCormick Manufacturing Company 


36 East First Street Dayton, Ohio 
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In the cool and careless woods the eyes of the 
Eunuchs burned not, ; 
But the wild hawk went before me, being free to 
return or roam, 

The hills had broad unconscious backs; and the 
tree-tops turned not, 


was at home. 


And I saw my lady afar and her holy freedom upon 
her, 

A head without veil, averted, and not to be turned 
with charms, 

And I heard above bannerets blown the intolerant 
trumpets of honor, 

That usher with iron laughter the coming of 
Christian arms. 


My shield hangs stainless still; but I shall not go 
where they praise it, 

A sword is still at my side, but I shall not ride with 
the King. 

Only to walk and to walk and to stun my soul and 
amaze it, 

A day with the stone and the sparrow and every 
marvelous thing. 


I have trod the curves of the Crescent, in the maze 
of them that adore it, 

Curved around doorless chambers and unbeholden 
abodes, 

But I walk in the maze no more; on the sign of the 
cross I swore it, 

The wild white cross of freedom, the sign of the 
white cross-roads. 


Woman take me or leave me, 

There shall be no more Night, or nightmares seen 
in a glass; 

But Life shall hold me alone, and Death shall 
never deceive me 

As long as I walk in England in the lanes that let 
me pass. 


The English language is not suited to 
those verse forms which depend on the 
length of syllables rather than upon accent; 
still there are some successful attempts to 
write English verse after the manner of 
Greeks and Romans. A notable example 
of this in recent years is found in the 
Sapphiecs of Bliss Carman. The following 
poem is written in what might be termed 


not suffer'because of their lack of rime. It 
appears in the May Smart Set. 


A Spring Afternoon 
By Louis UNTERMEYER 


The world’s running over with laughter, 
With whispers, strange fervors and April— 
There’s a smell in the air as if meadows 
Were under our feet. 


Spring smiles at the commonest waysides, 
But she pours out her heart to the city; | 
As one woman might to another, 

Who meet after years ...... 
. . . Primroses, pinks, and gardenias 
Shame the gray town and its squalor— 
Windows are flaming with jonquils, 

Fires of gold! 


Out of a florist’s some pansies 

Peer at the crowd, like the faces 

Of solemnly mischievous children 
Going to bed . . 


. . . And, like a challenge of trumpets, 


Breezes and flowers and people 
Sing in my blood ...... 


Breezes and flowers and people— 
And under it all, oh, beloved, 
Out of the song and the sunshine, 








Rises your face! 


And the huts were heedless of me: and I knew] 





And the land shall leave me or take, and the 


modified Sapphics. The melodious lines do 





The Spring and its impulse goes through mée= | 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





DIAGNOSING MEXICO’S CASE 


FTER all that has been printed in the 
newspapers about the Mexican situa- 
tion during the past two years and a half, 
what actually ails the so-called republic 
continues to be a mystery to a great many 
people on this side of the Rio Grande. 
Everybody. knows a good deal about the 
revolution and some of the men who have 
figured conspicuously in it, but fragmentary 
information naturally gives vague or mixt 
impressions. John Kenneth Turner, who, 
before the revolution, wrote a sensational 
series of articles under the general title, 
“Barbarous Mexico,’’ which ran for a time 
in a popular monthly magazine, and who 
fo'lowed the Madero campaign closely and 
w:s jailed for several days by Huerta after 
Madero was slain, attempts to analyze the 
situation in an article for The Metropolitan 
Magazine. Being somewhat of a radical 
himself, Mr. Turner writes from the revolu- 
tionist viewpoint, but his handling of the 
subject is by no means hectic. He says 
that notwithstanding some strong Ameri- 
can suspicions to the contrary, Mexicans 
are human beings like the rest of us, and 
their wants, their ambitions, and their 
motives for endeavor are the same as ours. 
And he assures us that, unlettered as many 
of them are, the men who have been fight- 
ing with guns, ‘‘and will continue to fight,” 
know as definitely what they want as any 
equal number of Americans marching peace- 
ably to the ballot-box on election day know 
what they want.’ Mr. Turner thinks the 
key to the trouble can be given in one word 
—feudalism. Diaz, who kept the old 
régime alive by swift and frequent killings, 
was not overthrown by battles, we are told, 
but by the almost unanimous opposition 
of all classes. Nor was the revolution that 
drove Diaz into exile fought to put Madero 
in the Presidential chair; it was a spon- 
taneous uprising of the people to put an 
end to conditions which had become in- 
tolerable. Mr. Turner gives his explanation 
of why Madero failed: 


The revolution of 1910 failed to realize 
the ideals. Its leaders failed to carry out 
their promises. The government was 
changed. President Diaz gave place to 
President Madero. But the system re- 
Mained the same. Madero was a “good 
man,” but the Mexicans were not looking 
for a good man merely. They wanted 
things, and certain’ things. When Madero 
arrived in triumph in the capital, he was 
met with a storm of approbation such as 

never greeted any previous hero of 
Mexico. The reason was that in the minds 
of the people he embodied the ideals of the 
Tevolution. For several months there was 
almost peace in Mexico. Then the fighting 
again. If the revolution that drove 
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RE AD And be sure that you get Austin’s. 
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Austin’s is so good for your dog because it is made especially for him. It will 
give hima glossy coat, firm flesh and clear eyes because it contains just the things 
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iaz into exile was justified, then the sub- 
sequent revolution against Madero was 
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Marriage 
Depends 
largely on a knowl 
edge of the, whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health, 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
m ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 

by William H. Walling, A.M., MD., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
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- Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 

All in one volume, Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
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Athletic Union Suit 


Licensed under 
Klosed-Krotch Patents 


An improved summer undergarment af- 
fording the last degree of comfort. Made 
so as to do away with the gaping seat and 
opening between the legs. Fro and 
rear openings are separate. No open 
edges running through the crotch to bind 
or cut. Seat flap buttoned so it 
cannot gap or roll up in folds. 


$1 and up. If not carried by 
your regular dealer, ask him to 
secure from us. Other furnish- 
ings bearing the 
Wilsonteres 
mark of quality include Shirts, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Suspenders, 
Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, etc. 
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it is. The little Now used on a million corns 
piaster is applied in monthly. 
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B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
Dis rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 
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justified; for it was fought with precisely 
the same program, it was proclaimed not as 
a new revolution but as a continuation of 
the old, and it was begun only after it be. 
came certain that Madero would not ¢ 
out the program. I am referring now to 
the revolution of Zapata, Orozco, Salazar, 
and their friends, not to the reactionary 
affair which their revolution unfortuna 
made possible, the affair of Diaz and 
Huerta. . 
Does this mean, then, that Madero wasa 
failure, that his government was a failure? 
If Madero had given place to better men, 
instead of to worse; if his death had brought 
Mexico nearer to a solution of her prob- 
lems, instead of taking her farther away, I 
could condemn him with a better heart, 
Certainly he never committed any crime 
that would justify his being shot like a dog 
in the night. Twelve days before the 
treason that liberated Felix Diaz from 
prison, Madero talked to me enthusiastic- 
ally for an hour explaining his policies. He 
convinced me that he was a man of some 
sincerity, tho he could not convince me 
that he was a success. On February 8, I 
was not thinking highly of Madero. Since 
his assassination it is difficult for me to 
think of him except as an angel of light. 
But the melancholy end of a man, or even 
his personal qualities, must not be per 
mitted to warp the judgment as to his 
work. His work must be judged by—his 
work. Madero did some good things. On 
the whole, he and his government were a 
failure. Madero would perhaps have done 
very well as President of the United States 
in a quiet era. But he was not big enough 
and brave enough to face squarely the 
stormy needs of Mexico. His enemies said 








that he betrayed the revolution, and they 
made out a strong case. But that he be 
trayed the revolution out of wanton dis 
honesty I do not believe. He yielded 
somewhat to personal ambition, no doubt. 
Beyond that he was simply not equal to the 
influences that were put about him. Prob 
ably no man of Madero’s class could have 
risen to the occasion. The President of 
Mexico in that hour should have been not 
only strong and brave, as one man if 
millions, but a poor man, one without 
financial or family or social ties to ma.0 
him afraid of going too far with the people. 
The only crisis in our own history that can 
be compared even remotely with the 
Mexican crisis is the one that was met by 
Abraham Lincoln. When I cogitate upon 
the sort of president that was needed—and 
is still needed—to lead Mexico out of the 
wilderness, my mind runs back to Lincolf, 
who, in defiance of vested rights, of written 
law, and of civil procedure, by one stroked 
the pen set free four million slaves in ordét 
to strike at the sectional strife that wi 
threatening to make two countries out 
one. 3 

But let us get down to definite detail # 
this thing that is the matter with Mexico 

Land holdings are concentrated to 4 
greater degree in Mexico to-day than the 
were in France in 1789. Seven thousand 
families hold practically all the arable land 
If the distribution were proportionately tht | 
same as it is in the United States, om 
million Mexican families would be in pot 
session of titles to landed property. # 
the state of Morelos, the center of tt 
Zapatist revolt, twelve hacendados (prt 
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prietors) own nine-tenths of the farming 
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- dado as they had been of the feudal lord. 
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property. In Chihuahua, the center of the 
agrarian revolution in the north, the 
Terrazas family holds nearly twenty 
nillion acres, which comprize nearly all the 
tillable soil of that state. The greater por- 
tion of the state of Yucatan is held by 
thirty men, kings of sisal hemp. The ter- 
ritory of Quintana Roo, which is double the 
size of Massachusetts, is divided among 
eight companies. When I visited Madero 
on January 27, he unrolled a map of Lower 
California showing the land gifts of General 
Diaz. That territory, equal in area to 
Alabama, had been sold in five vast tracts 
for about three-fifths of a cent an acre. 


In this country the farmer is, as a rule, a 
humble person, and the typical farm is a 
hundred and sixty acres; in Mexico the 
farmer is like a feudal baron and his acres 
frequently run into millions. We read on: 


In a news dispatch regarding the opera- 
tions of the rebels, which recently appeared 
in. the Mexican papers, it was casually 
mentioned that on one farm in the state of 
Puebla, the Atencingo, the rebels had 
burned two million pesos’ worth of sugar 
cane. If the crop standing in the fields was 
worth two million pesos, how much might 
the farm itself be worth? 

Instead of showing a tendency to break 
up, this system has been steadily growing 
stronger. Always, since the rule of Spain 
was fastened upon Mexico, land has been 
held in huge tracts, and there have been 
feudal lords and serfs. But in Spanish 
times and later, after the independence, a 
considerable proportion of the common 
people had farms of their own, which in- 
sured them a fair measure of freedom. 
Under Diaz nearly all of these small hold- 
ings were swept away. The big farm 
reached out and swallowed the small farm 
beside it. The big farm grew larger and 
larger. The big farm did not need the 
new ground for purposes of production. 
Indeed, production was only a remote con- 
sideration. Invariably only a small frac- 
tion of the million-acre farms is cultivated. 
The big farm grabbed the little farm for 
two reasons: first and most important, to 
prevent the people from working for them- 
selves—that is, to leave them no other 
means of livelihood except to become peons 
on the big farm; second, for speculative 
purposes. 

’ The result of this land concentration was 
to give to Mexico a system analogous in all 
of the essentials to the feudalism of Europe 
in the sixteenth century. The authorities, 
state and local, civil and military, were the 
same unquestioning servants of the hacen- 


The power of the hacendado was even 
greater, if possible, the exploitation more 
severe. The hacendado possest not only 
the right of the first night, the power to pay 
or withhold pay at will, the power to dictate 
the daily living of the peon to the final 
detail, but also, practically speaking, the 
Power of life and death itself. In the 
capital was a written constitution which 
Proclaimed that all men were free, but to'a 


man who owned a million acres and ten|. 


thousand peons this constitution meant 
nothing—and it meant nothing to the peons. 
_ The peons of Mexico are weak and 
Wghorant, yes, It is not because they were 
made so by an all-wise creator, but because 
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shoes of certainty—shoes 
with the doubt left out! 


Their approved styles and splendid 
fitting and wearing qualities make 
Wealk-Over the popular shoe for men 
the world over. 


= Walk-Over stores offer an unsurpassed service. 
’ Better styles, better attention—more skill in finding 
and fitting the exact shoe that is meant for you. 
Wear Walk-Overs—and you get the benefit 
of forty years’ striving to accomplish an ideal— 

to give you the perfect shoe! 


Walk-Overs are sold everywhere! 
From $3.50 to $7.00; standard 
prices $4.50 and $5.00. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 
for Mcn and Women 
Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


The word “Walk-Over’’ appears on every 
genuine Walk-Over Shoe. 











y are serfs. Serfs have always been 


weak and ignorant, and always will be 80. | 





Handsome Structures Everywhere Built with Hy-Rib 


Thin, space-saving fireproof walls and partitions are built by plastering Hy-Rib 
—a deep-ribbed, steel reinforcement for concréte stucco, 
etc. Roofs and floors are built without forms by 
merely pouring concrete on the Hy-Rib sheets. 
For every modern construction—factories, residences, 
stores, tanks, etc.,—Hy-Rib fillsaneed. Easy to 
use, economical and efficient, it makes structures 
that are light, fireproof and permanent. 

No matter what, where or 
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Magical 


MOUNT DESERT 


You choose your own vacation on this wonderful island — 
or rather you do not choose, for here are all vacations in one. 


OFF THE MAINE COAST 


Do you love the sea? Here is one of the exquisite sea-spots of the 
world — majestic headlands, thunderous surf, glistening beaches, yachting 
that has no counterpart in America. 

The Mountains? They tower right out of the sea, with their own 
placid lakes and silent gorges. 

The woods? You may lese yourself in them — far from sight or sound 

of ocean. 
Summer sports? The finest of golf links, tennis courts, driv- 
ing, mountain climbing, sailing, fishing, bathing. 
Social life? Famous and fashionable Bar Harbor, 
city of villas and gardens, Southwest, Northeast and 
ie Seal Harbors. 
Here are the great gay hotels, charming small hotels, perfect 
—— boarding houses. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET 
** Mount Desert, Isle of Enchantment”? , 


Address, Vacation Bureau 
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people who appreciate an artistic, beautiful and healthful home. 
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No dirt—no litter—no delay in applying it. 
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They are not serfs because they are weak 
and ignorant; they are weak and ignorant 
because they are serfs. It is the custom 
to put the blame for the shortcomings of 
these peons upon the peons themselveg, 
If persons are to be blamed why not blame 
the hacendados, for it ‘is they, and not the 
peons, who order the lives of the peons? 

The blame cannot properly be placed 
upon either, but upon’ the system of fen 
dalism, which produces the same ro 
wherever found. 


The result of the system is that the 
country has fallen far behind other nations 
in practically everything that stands for 
progress. While the well-to-do never have 
to worry, they are failing to take advantage 
of their opportunities for developing the 
natural resources, and the poor are becom- 


‘\ing poorer all the time. Millions of acres 


of fine land lie fallow and the farming 
implements and agricultural methods gen- 
erally are far behind the times. Many of 
the rich families live in foreign countries, 
and there are about 3,000,000 people at 
home who are classed as people; the other 
12,000,000 are classed as cattle, so far as 
furnishing a home market is concerned. 
Mr. Turner goes on: 


While more than half the population a 
peons, the peons are never numerow 
enough to supply the demand for them. So 
where it is desired to rush production the 
envanchado, or snaring system, is resorted 
to. The poorer classes of the towns and 
cities are kidnaped, or they are tricked 
into going to the plantations. There they 
are driven and beaten and starved to death 
in a most hideous manner. At least a 
quarter of a million of Mexico’s population 
before the passing of General Diaz fell 
properly within the category of chattel 
slaves. 

“When the revolution of 1910 broke outa 
hacendado in the state of Oaxaca was re 
ported in the newspapers as having tele 
graphed to General Diaz offering to help 
put down the revolt. The story was that 
this man pledged himself to furnish as sok 
diers from his haciendas, fully armed, 
50,000 peons. p 

Whether or not this story is true I do not 
know. Certainly the man never delivered 
the goods. About that time the peons thé 
country over were deciding to fight, not for 
their masters, but for themselves. 

So feudalism in Mexico has proved, & 
failure, not only in its effects upon the peo 
the common people, but in its effects upos 
the country in general, upon producti 
upon business. The conditions that I have 
sketched caused the revolution of 1910 
These are the conditions that the ‘Plan of 
San Luis Potosi,” the program of 
revolution, written by Francisco I. Mader, 
promised partially to correct. 

Make no mistake. Madero did not 
promise to break up all the large haciend 
in the country and divide them among 
people. But everywhere the people 
told that the triumph of the revolu 
would give them lands, and they foug 
with that understanding. Madero did nd 
go that far. He was a large land-owné 
himself. He promised only to give 








tration of Diaz. If he had carried out that 





the lands that had been wrested from the 
people by force or fraud during the admini# 
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m it would have meant a long step in 
the solution of Mexico’s immediate prob- 
lems. Neither Zapata nor Orozco nor any 
of the other more prominent of the agrarian 
rebel chiefs would have turned against him, 
and no doubt he would have been alive and 
President of Mexico to-day. 

Even General Diaz, when it was too late, 
admitted that agrarian wrongs were at the 
bottom of the revolt against him and 
promised to take immediate steps to allevi- 
ate them. Limantour, when there seemed 
a possibility of his becoming President ad 
interim, took a similar stand, and drew up 
some tentative plans for reform. Never- 
theless, Madero, who rose to power through 
the revolution, deliberately repudiated its 
most important promise, 

There is a defense of Madero, oft repeated, 
that says he was never given time to carry 
out the land program. But he was given 
ample time to show that he did not intend 
tocarry it out. In truth, Madero began to 
“trim”? from the moment the Presidency 
came near enough for him to grasp fran- 
tically for it. When I asked him plainly 
why he had turned his back on the agrarian 
plank, he replied: ‘‘Why, you know that 
one of the terms of the peace was that we 
should recognize as legal all the acts of the 
Diaz Government relating to property, and 
after that it was impossible to do anything.” 

An abortive peace that, which made im- 
possible the chief promise of the revolution! 

Madero’s generals saw this, but for the 
time being Madero quieted objection by 
saying that the end sought would be found 
through ‘‘other means.’’ And had Madero 
meant what he said, perhaps this would not 





have been impossible. One of these ‘‘ other 
means,” of somewhat doubtful value, sug- 
gested at the time, was that the Govern- 
ment buy up large tracts of land and dis- 
tribute them among the people. Upon 
taking office Madero rejected this scheme 
and ‘‘trimmed”’ some more. ‘‘What we 
shall do,”” he declared, ‘‘ will be to tax these 
unused lands so highly that the owners will 
be forced to sell.” 

Hardly a satisfactory arrangement for 
one who is looking for the return of stolen 
property! 

But even this plan was not heard of 
again. 

It has been said that it was necessary for 
Madero to wait for Congress to act, and 
that Congress would do nothing. 

The point is not well taken. In the 
first place, an agrarian bill sent to Con- 
gress by the administration would have 
passed, as the military bills were passed. 
But the administration sent no agrarian: 
bill to Congress. In the second place, an 
agrarian law was not a necessity. Illegal 
possession of land can be corrected by 
Ordinary process of the ordinary courts, 
Peace terms or no peace terms. Had 
Madero favored the return of the stolen 
lands the state courts would have attended 
to the details. 

But Madero did not want this done. 
He went to playing for the political support 
of the land barons. Soon he was openly 
saying that the Plan of San Luis Potosi 
was impracticable. The land policy that 
Madero actually developed, and the only 
one, was to dispatch soldiers to kill the 
frightful owners of the land and to protect 

he barons in their possession of stolen 
Property. : 

‘Look for a moment at the other side of 
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Pebeco is more than a mere toilet preparation. 
It originated in the hygienic laboratories of 
P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 


Try this 
“Acid Mouth’ , 


Test gS 


Have you ‘‘acid mouth’’? Test your month 
for acid with one of the Test Papers sent with 
each 10-day_trial tube of Pebeco. 


The Dentifrice that Meets Scientific Requirements 


T was the recognition of mouth acidity as the great cause of tooth- 
decay that proved the need of a dentifrice that not only cleans the teeth, 
but also keeps the mouth in a normal, healthy state, free from acid. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 





Pebeco is the one dentifrice that was 
scientifically made to preserve the teeth 
as well as clean them. It was formulated 
to overcome the excess of mouth acids 
that gradually weaken the enamel until 
the bacteria of decay complete the de- 
struction of the tooth. It affords'you a 
dental preparation of established and 
unique merit. 


Most people (dentists say 9 out of 10) 
have unnaturally acid mouths. Hence 
the test in choosing a dentifrice should 
be one that will not only cleanse and 
whiten the teeth, but which will also 
exert such a tonic and stimulating effect 
upon the whole mouth as to protect 
them against the underlying cause of 
their decay. 


Such is Pebeco Tooth Paste, prepared in the laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, 
Germany, and meeting all requirements of Scientists and the Dental Profession the world over. 
Sold in extra large tubes by dealers everywhere. Very economical. Saves money and saves teeth. 


I TT 


and prove Pebeco’s efficiency by the “acid-mouth” test illustrated above at the right. Pebeco whitens 
the teeth and purifies the breath. You will enjoy the delicious sensation of revitalization and 


refreshment it gives. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 107 William St., New York 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 
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arm Mortgages 


Your money safe and your income 
sure. Send for descriptive pamph- 
let “A” and list of offerings. 30 years’ 
experience. Highest references, 


EJ Lander & Co. Grand forks ND WSO 











NEW BU 
TY PEWRIT ER 318 


Wonderful $18 Bennett Portable Typewriter does 
all work of $100 machines, All important im- 
provements, writing visible, 84 character stand- 
ard keyboard. Slipsin gripor pocket, Writeon 
rapid work. Lasts lifetime 


train, at home, office,anywhere. Simplicity (250 
Made in famous Elliott-Fisher i 


durable and low-priced.  Neat@fffl|| | 


parts; others 1700 to 3700), makes ii 
> 
factor, 


1) 

by experts who make i ao 
8175 to $1000 Billing Machines Gan fim. hea 
send parce Few live agents ’ 

wanted. Ask for catalog. 


1x, sumer Trreware co, 4 (gy 











TYPEWRITERS 


,_, FACTORY REBUILT 


yy) Remington No. 6—825 
Smith Premier No. 2—8$23 
Two of our special bargains. Have trade- 
mark and guarantee like new machines. 
Are thoroughly rebuilt, and perfect in 
appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
: d can save you $25 to $75 on any machine, 

> BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES, 
Write for “ The Typewriter’s Confession 


Cor and 
American Writing Machine Co, Inc.. 345 Broadway, Zz; 


Eat Your Way To Health 


Reliable authorities tell us that Constipation 


is the primary cause of 97% of all diseases 
Quit Denes and Dope. Try Natare’s Way : 
t with your regular meal a little of 
TYLER’S MACERATED WHEAT 
Acombination of macerated wheat, 
nuts, fruit, and other wholesome cor- 
rective f om Poemunes = or- 
ic vitality your and nerves 
Somand. Will aid digestion and give 
you a natural, normal appetite. 
Send 2c stamp for Raw Food Book and Health Guiue, or seua 
25c for Book and 12 oz, can of the Food, postpaid, Write today, 


Byron Tyler, Food Spec’ list, 71 Syndicate Bldg., Kas. City, Mo. 





























Through the Wilds 


Down the Allagash 


(208 Miles by Canoe) 
It is one of the wonder vacations of the world. 
You go by train to Moosehead Lake away down 


= Wilds of Maine 


There you get your camp supplies, and guides, white or Indian. The 


next morning you’re off for 200 miles through forest scenery of unimagin- 
able beauty—still water, quick water, rapids, waterfalls. You cross nine 
exquisite, lonely lakes—Chesuncook, Umbazookus, Mud, Chamberlain, 
Eagle, Churchill, Umsaskis, Long, Round—and so into the Allagash River, 
into the St. John, to Fort Kent on the Canadian border. (Get out your map.) 
* You camp in delightful places, sleep on hemlock boughs, eat 
campfire cooking, breathe pine-spruce-laden air, fish, explore, 
study the deer and moose. 
You come out brown and happy and made over in body and 
nerves. 
Two weeks are ample for the trip and the cost is small. 
New Mt. Kineo House Annex open May 9 to October 15. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 
Address VACATION BUREAU 


THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 


Room A792 So. Station, Boston, Mass. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 




























——» A Constant Water Supply 
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PARIS 


has a strange lure for most Americans—a 
fascination not easily described, yet very 
real. Who of us does not hope to make a 
pilgrimage to the City of Pleasure before he 

ies? “PARISIANS OuT OF Doors” 
takes you to the very heart of Parisian 




















RIFE ENGINE CO., 2197 








on . 
Trinity Bldg., New York 


will is easily maintained without expense 








outdoor gayety—Boulevards—open-air cafes 
—parks—excursion points and rendezvous, 
such as Trouville, Monte Cario, etc., of the 
merry Parisian and his chic Parisienne. It’s 
from the personal diary of F. Berkele 
Smith, artist-author, who has himself “liv 




































* : h, velvety lawns of distinctive texture are easily made 
the life.” Very fully illustrated by the lo di KALAKA Seed ex 
author and” his friends. Cloth, 280 pp. tory blending ‘of Purest pont 


Seeds 
po | Me en cates tetas tenth prion poets. 
° oO! Ye es On GI 
* Parisians Out of Doors ay Sater herp Phe a 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY $1.50 Bookdealers THE KALAKA CO., 1122 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
New York or postpaid. 





















(eX etbebats Vy 

Perfect Cut Sy, 147 
Per, 
(OFT a= he 


This World’s Lowest Price 
made possible by importing direct to you from the Amster- 
dam diamond cutters; by the great volume of our sales, making the smallest 
14x sourTane nines | profit sufficient; by cash methods which eliminate all losses; by mail 
complete with methods which reduce expenses the lowest point. co we - save you 
3 Carat Diamond $12.09 1 over $50 per carat below the jeweler’s price; give you $150 per carat, genuine, 
iS Carat Diamond sists perfect cut diamonds for the world’s lowest price, $97.50 per carat! 
i'carat Diamonasi0125 | See Before You Pay Any Money! 3u Sticunene out to 
your nearest express office or bank, at our thout_ obligato you to examine, test, 




















| compare the yalue in any way you wish, without obligation to purchase! Select 
| your choice of the thousands of 14K solid gold mountings illustrated in our free Book— 
all mountings at actual manufacturing cost 


‘we price { 3 
We Legally Guarantee to Refund the Full Price in Cash 
any time within 2 years, less 10% and guarantee to allow the full purchase price in exchange 
at anytime! We legally certify the carat weight of every diamond—thus enabling you to 
judge the true value. . No equal protection has ever been offered \to diamond buyers by 
others! Investigate this feature before you buy another pexcigacer ce 

L. Basch & le ny all Bg p oan nl for el eat Bs Hy and protect- 
ing Ref Union Bank of Chicago, Dun, Bradstreet, any Magazine pu Mi 
104 - page DeLuxe F E { 
BASCH DIAMOND BOOK ° 


6-color art cover (worth framing), thousands of beautiful illustrations of 
the latest styles in Diamond Pla‘ mn, Sore and Silver Jewelry, Watches, 
Silverware, Cut Glass, etc. ASCH Importer’s Prices, Money 
Back Guarantee and free ins ion shipments. Posts you on Diamond 
Values; enables you to buy diamonds intelligently. Write Now! 


L. BASCH & CO., Dept. € 235, Semester ie: 
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the medal. The men who had fought for 
Madero had been promised lands. Teng 
of thousands had been promised their own 
particular lands, and by Madero himself, 
Thousands had actually taken possession of 
their lands and were preparing to cultivate 
them. Thousands of slaves, liberated dur 
ing the fighting, were in possession of guns, 
When these people were told that the 
promises of the revolution meant nothing, 
that those on the lands must get off the 
lands, that the former peons must be- 
come peons again, that the slaves must 
return to their slavery, what could you 
expect them to do? 
What would you have done? ‘ 
Well, if you had done it, you would have 
been called a bandit. ...... 

I am confident that neither Huerta nor 
Felix Diaz can bring peace to Mexico, be- 
cause these men are further away from the 
people, in their sympathies and_ ther 
affiliations, than was Madero himself. 
Their promises may help the fighting in 
some localities for a time, but in the end 
they will give no relief and the revolution 
will go on. 





THE STORMY PETREL OF THE 
REICHSTAG 


R. KARL LIEBKNECHT’S sens 

tional charges that large German 
manufacturers of war materials had bribed 
officials at home and paid French news 
papers to foment international ill feeling in 
order to increase their sales made him 8 
world figure, at least for a brief period, but 
it was not the first time he had attracted, 
attention to himself. In 1904 he got a 
great deal of notoriety as counsel for the 
defense in the famous ‘‘conspiracy’’ trial 
of German Socialists charged at Kénigsberg 


ee 4 
| For Real Shirt Stud Comfort 


| or 
Send for this to show the 


a are | 
LARTER 


SHIRT STUDS 
& LARTER VEST BUT TONS 
“Save Time and Worry for Men in a Hurry”’ 









Write for the Free Trial Model 
and see how easily the Larter works 
LARTER & SONS, 23 Maiden Lane, New York 
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with assisting Russian revolutionists living 
abroad in transporting over the border a 









nself, § jot of literature that was illicit in the 
ionof # (yar’s Empire. He was a young lawyer at 
—_ that time, but despite his limited experience 
oun in handling large cases Liebknecht turned 
t the § the trial into a huge political indictment of 
thing, § the Prusso-German régime. It was re- 
ou garded as a splendid piece of political 
+o agitation, if we are to believe an anonymous 
1 you § Writer in the London Daily News, who 
ff gems to be none too friendly to the 
he > # German Government. Our informant says: 
ve 
0 tel It was, perhaps, this trial which induced 
‘ he Herr Liebknecht to become, so to speak, 
sin the the champion enemy of the Prussian 
their | ‘gime, and of all that it connotes—Jun- 
mself kerdom, militarism, Hohenzollern autoc- 
ing in | mey, and so forth. An excellent speaker, 
e end tho not an orator, with a temperament full 
lution | enthusiasm and fire, highly educated 
and well read, tho far from being a theorist 

‘ § and “philosopher,” as so many highly 

educated Germans are, Herr Liebknecht 
HE threw himself now into an agitation against 

the military caste, and soon became the 

foremost leader in the campaign for the 
sens § conquest of universal suffrage to the 
erman § Prussian Landtag—that bulwark of Prus- 
bribed sian domination in Germany. 

His antimilitarist agitation had for its 
news § special object to educate the youth of the 
lingin § working class in the spirit of peace and 
him a § internationalism; but he also went so far 
d. but | 28 to suggest propaganda in the barracks 

” = & and among the army generally, after the 
racted § manner of the French antimilitarists, for 
got @ @ which, however, he never gained the sym- 
‘or the § pathy of his fellow-Socialists. With re- 

i @ gard to the Prussian franchise, he was one 


of the first (sharing in this respect the 
honor with Herr Bernstein, his antipode 
inthe party) to urge the ultimate appli- 
cation of the general strike as a means of 
compelling the Prussian Government to 
abandon ‘‘the most wretched of all elec- 
toral laws,’’ as it was called once by Bis- 
marek (who, of course, could not have 
foreseen the Russian electoral law), and 
to extend the Reichstag franchise to 
Prussia. 

The two lines of agitation ultimately 
converged for him in a curious manner, 
one leading to his being convicted of 
“seditious” propaganda and sentenced to 
eighteen months’ confinement in a fortress. 
and the other resulting in his being re- 
turned at the elections of 1908 to the 
Prussian Landtag as one of a small group 
of Socialists who entered those sacred pre- 
cincts for the first time in Prussian history. 

This, again, made him a celebrity for 
the time being in his fatherland, but a 
still greater sensation was to come in 
January, 1912, when he was elected to the 
Reichstag for the Prussian Royal borough. 
the Potsdam constituency, where the 
Court and military naturally constitute 
the greatest social forces. This was a re- 
sounding ‘box on the ear’’ for the ruling 
dique on the part of the electors, who evi- 
dently delighted in seeing the most im- 
Placable enemy of the Prussian monarchist 
and military régime, and one who had ‘but 
Meently ‘‘done” imprisonment for high 
treason, to act as spokesman for the fore- 
Most..constituency in Prussia: Sinee that 
time Herr Liebknecht has more than ever 
loomed in the eyes of the public as an em- 

































































































































THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Keep Your Organization 
Right On the Job 


You cannot secure best co-operation 
unless you provide for an absolutely 
reliable system of communication be- 
tween departments. Overlook this and 
you handicap your men. Give them 


Western -Eheclric Inter phones 


Then you provide them and yourself with a 
positive saver of time and steps—a system of 
automatic, instantaneous communication that 
will weld together for higher efficiency every 
department of your business. 


If you are a believer in putting your own per- 
sonality into your business, then investigate 
Western Electric Inter-phones. 


Our booklet No. 45-D will show 
how Inter-phones will help in 
your business. Ask us tosend it. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 ‘‘Bell” Telephones 
NEW YORK CITY a 

Offices in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


1153 


push 
the 
button 
and 
get 
your 
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THE THIRD EARL OF CRAVEN 
Inventor of the 








KREG 
PECANS 


Selected Paper- 
Shell Pecans 


Not the ordinary, lit- 
tle, brown nute you 
buy at the store, but 
large. thin - shelled, 
easily-cracked nuts, 
filled with delicio: 
golden goodies, 


Don’t buy meats during the hot summer months. Kreg 
Pecans used in soups, salade, cakes, macaroons, icings, 
ice creams, garnishing, 


almost every form of dessert 





blem or symbol of the revolt of the de- 








Finest Smoking Tobacco in the World 


Craven Mixture 


(Made in England) 
What I call the “Arcadia” in 
“My Lady Nicotine” is the Craven 


Mixture and no other. 7, 4 BARRIE 


This famous mixture has the 
largest sale of any high class 
smoking tobacco in the world. 

If your dealer cannot supply you at once, send 
go cents for tig oz. or 60 cents for 3 oz. sealed 
tin, especially imported for fastidious smokers. 


Packed two ways. Loose or in 
Cartridge form for Baron Pipe Filler. 


U. S. AGENTS OF CARRERAS, Ltd. 
123 West 23d Street New York City 





will provide more nourishment and are altogether more | 
palatable and healthful. 


You Can Buy Only By Mail 


The supply is limited, as our orchards in Georgia are not yet in 
full bearing. We are offering these nuts now simply to in- 
troduce them, and this is probably the first opportunity you 
have ever had to secure them, as their commercial sale has beeti 
largely confined to a few fancy grocers in the larger cities, at 
decidedly fancy prices. We have only 200 of the 5-lb. pack- 
ages to offer. We could readily dispose of these to planters 
and nurserymen, bit as we expect to handle @ big crup next 
fall, we want to begin to establish our trade. 
We are including with each initial shipment an attractive table 
nut cracker. While the nuts may be readily cracked in the 
hand, the cracker brings forth the kernel whole and clean. 
Orders will he filled as received. Send $5 by Postal Mone 
Order, Draft. or Cheek for 5-Ib. package delivered by Parce! 
Post, prepaid If onr supply is exha before we reach 
your order, money will be refunded. 
References—First Natiorial Bank and Northern Central Trust 
Company, of Williamsport, Penna. 

No shipment of less than 5 Ibs. will be made. 

Order to-day. Send 25c for sample package. 


KREG PECAN CO., Williamsport, Pa. 

















HIS roof 
takes 
precedence 
over other 
materials for 
beauty, dura- 
bility, fire pro- 
tection and low 
cost. Rough-sur- 
faced shingles of 
crushed slate or 
granite embedded in 
pure asphalt. Natu- 
ral colors of garnet, 
red or gray - greén, 
which never fade and 
never need painting. 


Reynolds 
Asphalt Shingles 


They have withstood the ravages of driving 
rain, pelting hail, hottest sun and heaviest 
snow. They lie perfectly flat—cannot warp, 
crack, split, curl, drop or blow off. They 
are as cheap as good wood shingles, yet are 
far more lasting, far handsomer, and cannot 
be set on fire by flying sparks. They save 
part of your iusurance cost. Adaptable to 
every style of pitched roof, and make pos- 
sible many unusual architectural effects. 


Guaranteed for 10 years 


We are the ORIGINAL MAKERS of Flexible As- 
phalt Slate Shingles and tested our product for ten 
years before putting it on the general market. Right 
here, in Grand Rapids, where climatic, changes are 
extreme, our shingles, after ten years’ exposure to 
every kind of weather, look as good as the day they 
were nailed on. It surely will be unwise to waste 
your money in buying quick-rotting wood shingles, 
which catch fire from the first spark; and equally 
unwise to pay exorbitant prices for heavy slate or 
similar materials. 


Uniform in size—8 in. x 12% in.—and are laid 4 in. 

to the weather. Your building-supply or lumber 

dealer can secure these shingles for you. 
Let us send you a booklet mone photo- 
graphs of modern houses roofed with Rey- 
nolds erg age ee py ed opinions of 
the owners a Also of 
leading architects and builders. Write for 
acopy 


H. M. REYNOLDS ASPHALT SHINGLE CO. 
161 Grant St. , West, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Established 1868 
















Pethone of 

J.J. Rooks, 

Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
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5 2 OR nae) OF ; 2 mn OB 3 FAN SDS 
MONTH 


Our monthly vere | plan of selling direct saves you 
the dealer’s profits and charges for installation. The 


Furnace 
with the patented ‘‘Down Draft 
System,” is best tor residences, 
schools, hotels, churches, etc., 
because it ow phe plenty of heat 
wherever — whenever desired at 
a savin wp A fin fuel bills. 
Install Jahant yourself. We 
send com shane outfit, freight pre- 
paid, with special ial plans, detailed 
instructions, and all necessary 
tools for installation. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

Write for free illustrated took, 
The JAHANT HEATING CO. 
150 Mill 8t., Akron, Ohio 


Save 30, on Fuel Bills 





















mocracy against the reactionary powers in 
the state. 

And, now, by his revelations in the 
Reichstag, Herr Liebknecht has dealt the 
same powers another and not less sensa- 
tional blow. The Prussian reaction likes 
to play the part allotted to it by Frederick 
the Great of a rocher de bronze, on which no 
attacks, however spirited, can produce the 
slightest impression. It simply waves 
with its hand and disdainfully says: ‘‘It 
does not matter.” But students of Ger- 
man life know that it does matter. The 
“rock”? continues to stand, but its founda- 
tions are becoming undermined, and one 
day it may topple over, the whole weight 
of it, atone blow. And Herr Liebknecht 
knows it, and does his work with a gusto, 
just as his father, the great Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, did it in his days, after his 
manner. 

There is, indeed, a great similarity, in 
spite of external differences, between these 
two men, father and son. Old Wilhelm 
was the type of a cultured German, full of 
ideas, full of kindness, deliberate, quiet, 
large-minded, and large-hearted. Young 
Karl is impetuous, passionate, a man of 
action, who will often act before he even 
has time to think. Yet never has a son 
been a truer image of his father in so far 
as political ideals and the means of attain- 
ing them are concerned. Karl is as de- 
voted a Socialist as his father ever was, and 
just like the latter, he stands on the ex- 
treme ‘‘left’’ of his party, hating all 
compromise and firmly believing in the 
inevitability of a revolution. Unlike his 
father, he does not excel in the councils 
of peace, being temperamentally unsuited 
for chamber work; but like his father, he 
is always to be met with in the front ranks 
of an attacking column. Like his father, 
too, he is a passionate internationalist, and 
just a couple of weeks ago he visited Paris, 
London, and Brussels, holding forth on the 
necessity of combating the machinations 
of the militarists in every country, and of 
preserving the world’s peace. 








Big Appetites 
Thank These Baskets 


A small piece of ice in a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator Basket keeps lunch and 
ttles cold all day. An outdoor 
lunch from a ‘‘Hawkeye’’ doubles 
the pleasure of your motor boat or 
auto trip. Rids yas of a a 
=e* or drin 
Booklet tells all you yaar 
to know about outdoor 
lunches. 

TheHawke: ee 
Basket— Made of s t- 
tan, finished in beautif dull 
green ;insidelined with heavy, 
non-rustable nickel ie ag sur- 


Ice compartment detachable; 










made of zinc, nickel plated. i Poo 
Basket is insect and dust-proot. of awkeye 
‘onnean’ 


Strap or with nickel-plated 
hold-fast buckle. All prices most reasonable. 


“412 Hawkeye ttt” 
petrinenates Basket 


The Hawkeye Fitted Lunch Basket—A full-fledged 
dining outfit, containing coffee 
t, saucepan, plates, cups, 
ives, forks, spoons, etc. A 
complete luncheon outfit for 
outing party. 


J 
Write! 
Send for our Prices on Refrig- 
erator Baskets. Ask for Free 
Book—tells all about bas- 
kets, contains recipes for out- 
door dishes. We send you 
name of ‘“‘Hawkeye”’ dealer 
in yourcommunity. Write 
now, while you think of it. 


Hawkeye The Burlington Basket Co. 
Fitted Lon Basket 33 Main St., Burlington, lowa 
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TO YOUR DOOR & 
BY PARCEL POST 











24 inches long, 8 inches deep, 14 inches wide. 


RESISTO CASE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFB. 


The dandiest, roomiest, lightest weight traveler's 
case you've ever seen. Weighs ONLY 5 pounds, 
Handsome, strong and classy-looking. Built to 
withstand the mein ge and thumps of travel. Rich 
brown color; sewed edges; heavy leather straps; 
fine Corbin lock; linen lined; leather straps inside 
top and body and shirt fold. 


Your initials lettered on free. 


You will be delighted with this splendid, service- 
able waterproof case, which will hold all you want 





to carry. 

Don’t spend a lot of money for a suit-case when 
this one looks as well and will serve you as well as 
a case that costs $10 to $15. Sold only by mail 
direct from factory. Send $4.00 in currency or by 
post office or express money order. Personal checks 
not acceptable. Specify if you want Men's case 
(8 inches deep) or Women’s case (6 inches deep). 

Remember, your money back without quibble or 
question if you are not satisfied. Address your 
order and send money to 


RESISTO LUGGAGE CO. 
Station 11, NEWARK, N. J. 

























Bait Rods 


No. 11 and the Dew Adjustable Telescopic 
Bait Rod ‘‘Bristol’’ No. 34 are two dandies 
for trolling, No. 11 is the finest all-around 
rod made and No. 34 telescopes downto 338, 
Both guaranteed 3 years like all “Bristol”, 
Your dealer has “* *” if not, we will 

= supply you. ‘New Art Catalog—FREE. 
: THE HORTON MFG Co. 




















Prevented—Stopped 


OTHERSILL’S, atter thorough tests, is now 

officially adopted by practically all the Great 

Lakes and New York Steamship Companies 
running south, and many Transatlantic lines. 

Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demon 
stration of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish 
Sea, and the Baltic, and received unqualified endorse 
ment from leading papers and such people as Bishop 
Taylor Smith, Lord Northcliffe, and hosts of doctors, 
bankers and professional men. Letters from person 
ages of international renown—people we all know— 
together with much valuable information are com 
tained in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free 
upon receipt of your name and address, 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine 
morphine, opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 9 
cent box is sufficient for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box 
for a Transatlantic voyage. Your druggist keeps 
Mothersill’s or will obtain it for.you from his whole 
saler. If you have any trouble getting the genuing 
send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 407 Scheret 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich: Also at 19 St. Bride St., London 
Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. : 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE - 





How It Was.—“ Is your wife going away 


‘this summer?”’ 


“ No—I’m sending her.”’—Town Topics. 





Since Eve’s Time.—A woman can say 
“dear ’’ to another woman and make it 


‘sound like ‘‘ I’m a liar.”’-—Cincinnati En- 


quirer. 





The Brute.—Co-ep—‘“ What tense do I 
use when I say, ‘ I am beautiful ’? ”’ 

Botp Sorpx—‘“ Remote past.” —Vermont 
Crabbe. 





Marked.—Mortruer—“ Don’t cry, dear. 
Which one of the twins hit you? ” 

Drear—“ The one with the black eye.” — 
Wisconsin Sphinz. 





In John D.’s Class.—‘‘ Is he rich enough 
to keep an automobile and a yacht? ” 

“Yes, he is even richer than that. He 
keeps a lawyer.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Minnows Only.—“ Have you had many 
proposals? ”’ 

* Oh, yes, but not one from a man worth 
suing for breach of promise.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 





Where We Win.—“ In China the oath of 
brotherhood is taken by breaking a cup.” 

“Tf that worked in this country, our 
cook would be sealed to us for life.”’— 
Kansas City Journal. 





Gymnastic Stunt.— Barsour — “ You 
seem warm; have you been exercising? ”’ 

WaTERMAN—“ Yes, indeed; I went to 
the mutes’ dance and swung dumb belles 
around all evening.” — Michigan Gargoyle. 





This is Mean.—“‘ It is only a question of 
time when the suffragists will sweep the 
country.” 

“Nonsense! Not half of them know 
how to handle a broom.” —Town Topics. 





Embarrassed.—‘‘ Didn’t you feel pretty 
cheap sitting there with a young and inno- 
¢ent girl at such a shocking play? ” 

“I did. She-had to explain a good 
many of the innuendoes before I was able 
to get them.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Mutual Profit—Parent—‘“ Now, what 
are you going to charge me to cure this boy 
of the measles? ”’ 

Puysic1an—‘ Nothing at all, my dear 
sir, as it is an original case; and you get 
your ten per cent. commission for every 
child that catches them from him.” —Puck. 





Narrow Escape.—He—“ Will you be my 
Partner—”’ 

Sae—‘ Oh, George, this is so sudden! 
Give me a little time—” 

He (continuing) —“ for the next dance? ” 

Sue (continuing)— “to catch my 
breath. I haven’t recovered from the last 
Boston yet.” —California Pelican. 





Strike Broken.— Master oF THE HOUSE 
—“See here, Mary Ann, where’s my 
dinner? ” 

‘Staver— Theer ain’t agoin’ to be no 
er, if you please, sir.’’ 

“What's that! No dinner? ” 

“No, sir. The missus came ’ome from 
jail this afternoon, an’ ate-up heverythink 
in th’ ‘ouse !"—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


- Convenient in form, attractive in ap- 


ance, deliciously sweet, delight- 
ul in flavor and goodness. These 
are the attributes that make Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers the most tempting of 
dessert confections. In ten - cent 
tins; also in twenty-five-cent tins. 

ADORA:—The newest dessert 

confection—a filled sugar wafer— 


a Retry 

:—An almond-shaped 

dessert confection with = most 
ite of creamy centers. 

CHOCOLATE TOKENS:— 

A delectable confection 


covered with swect. 
sich chocolate. 


| NATIONAL 
BISCUIT _ 
@ COMPANY“ 

















Unheard-of Introductory Price 
8 Duck, double 
Wall Tents joy scans. ‘compicte with tent 
ready 
Anche vase 14%.....$12.25 
qx an 2x 4 % $ 
9% x id... 8.40 


These Exceptiona] Bargains 


only. Sa 
Buying direct trom the largest, spoat reliable mami 








. S. War Depart 
t our new Watershed and Mildew- 
e free descri; 
booklet and price liston 





Get your letter 
these big bargains are sna; 





1233 Fernwood Avenue 








The Wonder Spots 
of the World 


can be illustrated vividly and fascinatingly in your 


home with the 

B | and : b 

lopti 2 
alopticon 
The Perfect Stereopticon 

ee en ee see ee ee 

ides from your own negatives. It is mechanicall 
and optically accurate and exact—e: simp 
to operate—very durable and lasting. 


Model B Balopticon - $1& and $22 


Write today for free booklet, “Fun and Profit 
with a Balopticon.” It contains extended infor- 
mation about the Balopticon and its possibilities, 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
512 St. Paul Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Travel and Resort Directory 





Travel and Resort Directory 








ages to Europe. days on the 
St. Lawrence and cay a little over 


3 Days on the Ocean 


Think of the finest hotel you have 
visited and you will get an idea of 
our palatial, triple-turbine express 
steamships the Royal Edward and 
the Royal George. 





Go to Europe via the St. Lawrence 


(The Only ShelteredVoyage) | Canadian Sailing dates 
FAST, most restful and | Northern 
most picturesque of all voy- Royals”? ty. Mon- Lv. Que- Lv. Sight Due Bris- 


Royal Edward Junel7 Junel7 June 19 June 23 
Royal George July 1 
Royal Edward July 15 July 15 July 77 July 21 
Royal George July 26 Jul 
Royal Edward Aug.9 Aug.9. Aug.11 Aug.15 


Write for cabin charts, later sailing dates and full 


treal, a.m. bec,p.m. ofJand tol, Eng. 


July 1 July3 July7 


uly 26 July 28 Aug.1 


particulars, 





Apply to any steamship agent. 
Chicago, Iil., 











Oliver Building 





Canadian Northern Steamships, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
66 W. Adams Street Montreal, Qu 
-Fourth & Jackson Sts, 


424 W. Superior St. 
..250 Market Street 


Halifax, N, S........... 123 Hollis Street 

226 St. James Street 
-Russell House Block 
.Canadian Nor. Depot 
.52 King Street East 







Quebec, Que 
Toronto, Ont. 








Winnipeg, M . .R’m 254, Union Sta’n 


o HOLLAND 


“THE PICTURESQUE 


The Centenary of the Restoration of 
Holland’s Independence will be celebra- 
ted this summer by interesting exhibi- 
tions an 


FESTIVITIES IN 30 TOWNS 


including the inauguration of the Peace 
Palace at The Hague. 

A visit to charming Middelburg, the 
Gem City of Holland, with its quaint, 
old-century manners and customs, should 
be a feature of every tour. 


For booklets, time-tables and all infor- 
mation apply to American Agency, 
Netherland State Railways and 
Flushing Route, 334 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 














A 


Hudson River 
by Daylight 


Between New York and Albany on 
a magnificent Day Line steamer is 
the most perfect inland water 
journey in the world. Your enjoy- 
ment .of.the Hudson’s charming 
beauty and historic shores will be 
made’ lete by the comfort and 
luxury of the Day Line service. A 
fine orchestra and restaurant on 
each boat. Great, — Steamer 





| 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS) 


Comfort and Convenience Without a Crowd 
EUROPE 

GENERAL EUROPEAN TOURS: 
BRITISH ISLES, RUSSIA and BAL- 
KAN Ai og ITALY, NORWAY 
and NORTH CAPE, SWITZER- 
LAND and TYROL. Departing May, 
June, July 

: AUTOMOBILE TOURS 
Through the most picturesque parts 


of Europe. Seven tours leaving June 
and July. 
ROUND the WORLD. Five Tours, Five 


Months to Yearinlength. July to Dec. 
PACIFIC COAST Tours Frequently. 
Which booklet may we send you ? 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Boston, New York, 





Phila.,Chicago,SanFrancisee 











“Washington Irving,” 
sion. 


Through rail tickets between New 
York and Albany — Au 
service daily except Sunda 

HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 
Desbrosses Street Pier New York 








High-Class Conducted Parties to 


EUROPE 


Send for DAY BY DAY ITINERARIES 
DE POTTER TOURS CO. (34th Year) 
DEPT. L. 175 Fifth Ave., New York 





EUROPE 


At Moderate Cost 


Attractive aS s to inaly, Switzerland, 
France, the Rhine, land, Belgium 
and the British Isles. Efficient manage- 
ment. Small parties. 


Pension Tours $275.00 upwards 
Round the World—Nov., Jan., Feb. 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
306 Washington St., Boston 
Raymonp & Wuitcoms Co., Agents 
Boston N.Y. Phila. Chicago San Fran, 


















N TER 
CALEDONIAN RYS. 


WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 
Offer to the American Tourist 





A. G. WAND, Agent, 287 (A) Sth Ave. N. Y. 


SCOTLAND 





SHORT LINE—San Francis- 
co to Australia, 19 days via 
Honolulu and Samoa, the 
bsg a ane ad pleoean route, winteror sum- 
mer. Splew 10,000 ton steamers (classed 
by British nia ie ‘100 A }). 
$110 Honolulu—first-class round trip—Sydney $300 
$325—GRAND TOUR SOUTH SEAS—$325 
Honolulu, Samoa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Tahiti, etc. 
$600 1st Class Round the Worlds 2nd Class $880 
Visiting 5 continents and world’s great cities 
4 overs). For Honolula—Mar. 11, 25, Apr. 
etc. Sydney via Honolulu every 3 days, 
Mar. 11, Apr. 8, etc. Send for folder. 
Oceanie S. S. Co 678 Market St-, San Franciseo. 


Great Western Railway of England 


connects Liverpool, Piymouth, Fishguard 
and Bristol with London via ‘the best o 
Historic England. Tllust’d booklets of tours 
and useful Map of Great Britain—FREE. 

. Kateley, Gen. Agt., 501 5th Ave., New York 
R. H. Lea, 35 Adelaide St. E., Toronto, Can. 








500 Ideal Summer Resorts 
112-Page Illustrated Brochure with informa- 
tion regarding 500 Summer Resorts in Ver- 
mont shores Lake Champlain, with 
hotel, farm and village home accommodations. 
Sent on receipt 4c stamps for mailing. Address 
Summer Homes, No. 11, 385 Broadway, N. Y 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A unique tour June 21 to September 28. 
Earlier return can be arranged. Berlin, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Trans-Siberian, 
Peking. nearly a monthin Japan. Long 
tours September 20 westward and November 
15 ~~ s Mission Tour September 17. 

W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Fone ot 4 House, Boston, Mass, 


Taggart’s Exclusive Tours 


pe America 
All parties carefully selected. For full infor- 
“mation apply to 


TAGGART TOURS CO. 
9 W. Main Street, Norristown, Pa. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 
32nd re aS Parties 


ceptiona antages 
PAINE TOURS. GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 


Parties sailing 
curope A ser month 
urd hig 4 cS nes 


best mi 1 nials, andthe the 
lowest prices in pe ty 


The TEMPLE TOURS.8 BeaconSt. ,Boston,Mass. 


1895-THE BOYD TOURS-1913 


Clarendon PI., Bloomfield, N. J. 
 oPatE. ITALY, NORWAY, RUSSIA 
FOR DISCRIMINATING TRAVELERS 



































GOING TO WASHINGTON ? 
Read Harriet E. Monroe’s 
“ Washington: 
Its Sights and Insights” 
Illustrated $1.00 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 











rot “y 
GOING TO PARIS? 


~ 

Be sure to_read s rctaley Sualth's 
books: (1) ‘*How Paris Am s Ite 
self.” Illustrated. $1.50. (2) “Paris: 
fans Out-of-Doors.”’ How they live 
‘f# and what they do in Fo cog may 

Tilustrated. 50, (3) * The Real 

Latin Quarter of mer is ** $1.20, 
GOING TO LONDO! 

Don’t miss F. Berkeley Smith’s book 
‘*In London Town.” Shows you the 
real Johnny Bull as you would not 
otherwise see him. justra $1.50. 
Also Fred’k Hastings’s*Back Streets 
and London Slums” 2% cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 

















GUIDE—Ladies visiting Paris may have experienced 
guide shopping.theatres, art galleries,etc.; speaks Ger- 
man, French, Italian, thoroughly versed | in Art; con- 
ducts through different countries; American referenc e8 
Miss Hogg, 22 Boulevard Edgar-Quinet, Paris, France, 





Europevia Mediterranean Norway 
15th year. Select spring and summer tours. 
Send for illustrated booklet with maps. 
Johnson Tours, 210E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 
EUROPE Greece or Naples to Glasgow. 

Co-operative. Best yalues. 
Leisurely, luxurious. Trained leaders. Small 


parties, inclusive price. Organizers wanted, 
Prof, & Mrs. Libby. Spartanburg, 8.C 


DUNNING TOURS 


(the Best in Travel) 


Mediterranean June 28. 
Northern Route June 24. 
North Cape—Russia June 24. 
— TOURS 
oly Land J 
Italy fngland in 28, an 2 
Northern Route June 11, 14, 28, July 2, 5. 
Norway June Music Lovers’. July 2. 
Book Lovers’ June 28. Art Lovers’ June 21, 
Independent Tours for families and private 
parties. Motor Tours. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational Building, Boston, 


Iie eens 








» Mass. 





SELECT 
Delightful Tours to the Med- 7 ff & OREIGN 
iterranean, Sailings, May 24, 
June 7, June 12, Jnne 14, and 
during July. Other compre- 
hensive Tours, including the most interesting parte of 
Europe, Ruseia, Scandinavia and the Orient. Inclu- 
sive Rates, Send for attractive Booklets, 

















EUROPE 


are situated on the lines of the 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranée 
France’s Greatest Railway 


Mountain scenery, lakes, 
quaint cities, fashionable re- 
sorts. Sunshine and flowers 
in winter, snow and ice in 
summer, are within reach of 
the traveler by the famous 


ordee= . 


RAIL and AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 


Do not fail to take the trip 
over the 


ROUTE des ALPES 


the most beautiful motor trip 

- in the world. 

Doneruntiee pomphiets. mape 
and information from 

P.-L.-M. General Agency 

281 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 











| 
Come to 


HOLLAND 


Holland will, celebrate the rooth Anniver. 

sary of her with Festi ities of 

every p be 2 cc canits—30 

tions of Industry, Art, Shi ipping, beens 
This year will mark the Inauguration of the 


Peace Palace at The Hague 


The formal dedication of Comat 's Royal 
Gift will be attended by the ceremonies its 
worsees importance demands. 
This is the year to visit Holland! 

Full particulars free sel charge from the 

Official Information 
4sL. Voorhout, The Hague 

[ 











See Switzerland 


Nothing half so enjoyable asa- 
Alps. ii es the ee of Lakes 

ps. Illustrated “‘Traveler’s Guide 

in Switzerland,” two maps, full par- 
ticular of railroads, hotels, and 
the famous ‘‘Hotel Guide,” Post- 
paid roc. Official information 










a of , 
241 Fifth pba 9 York City 


COOK’S TOURS 


EUROPE Seventy Spring and Summer 
Tours, comprising _ Tours 
de Luxe and Vacation Tours at Popular 
Prices. All Routes. Special Features. 
Steamship Tickets by All Lines 
Send for Program destred. 
THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Rogen Philadelphia, Chicago,San Francisco 
Angeles, eal, Toronto, etc. 


ote Travelers’? Cheques are jf 
Good All Over the World. i 




















TRAVEL AS A FINE ART 
Italy and Central Europe, May 10 
ae and Germany, June 
Keyrt and Palestine, Ma’ 
tured Leadership; Inclus' 
Socmanas Way,” containing full informa 
tion, sent free. 





ALTHOUSE TOURS CO., 1836 Walnut St., Phila, 





THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, (Inc.) 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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Non-negotiable. — Crawrorpn — ‘‘Are 
those dollar watches any good?” 

| § CrassHaw—“ They’re all right, except 
 Byhen you're broke.”—Judge. 












Great Climax.—‘“‘How was the play 




















saw last night?’ 
-f “Pretty melodramatic. In the second 
the ¥ yt when the skulking villain descends 
- Hupon Hickory Farm and forecloses the 
FAME Frorigage on old Uncle Zeke’s automobile 
ay there was hardly a dry eye in the house.” 
—St. Louis Republic. 
akes, 
e re. 
wers Some Hint.—‘‘ Papa wanted to know 
¢ in M Eyhether you were a good business man,” 
ch of she confided. 
nous “Have you any idea why he asked?” 
inquired the young man, who had been 
ILE alling for a long time. 


“T guess it was because you never talk 
business.” —J udge. 





Secret Dangers. 


A juvenile Jap 

Was buying a map 
For use in a school, he confest. 

A man in the shop 

Sent out for a cop 
And ordered the fellow’s arrest, 

He cried, ‘‘ It’s a plot 

To pick out a spot 

For landing an army out West !”’ 
But somebody showed that the dangerous 
scroll 
Was merely a map of the Pearyized Pole! 


A yellowish cone 
From sources unknown 
To Governor Johnson had come. 
’Twas heavy and hard, 
And every guard 
Was sure they’d discovered a bomb 
To blow ’em sky high, 
Sent secretly by 
Some devilish son of Yum-Yum ! 
But then the cook saw it and said, ‘ If 
you please, 
Who sent us this beautiful pineapple 
cheese?” = 





A statesman grew pale 
To find in the mail 
A hieroglyphical note, 
He whispered, ‘“‘ The band 
That’s called the Brown Hand 
These threatening characters wrote ! 
I’m certain they say 
They'll kill me to-day 
By slitting my eloquent throat !” 





mean ut he was restored to his usual ease 
opular} §Vhen told ‘twas a check from a laundry 


patrees Chinese ! 


A Japanese got 
A hundred-foot lot 
Quite close to the City of Wash, 
A building he made 
And persons afraid 
Said “‘ Goodness !’’ 
and “ Gosh beg 
This devilish one’s 
Constructing big guns 
_ | To blow our fair city to squash !” 
~ Put lo! ‘twas a shop where he got the 
mazuma 
— By selling much genuine, rare, old 
Satsuma ! 
—John O’ Keefe in the New York World. 





and ‘‘ Gracious !” 
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Have you ever met John Hance? 


He’s a Grand Canyon guide and a teller 
of stories that might be true, if — 


John Hance prides himself on 
being the most accomplished fiction- 
ist in Arizona. He has wintered 
and summered at the Grand Can- 
ba for thirty years. Hamlin Gar- 
and, in a delightful study of this 
pioneer guide, affirms that Hance 
1s a most dramatic raconteur. 


It’s worth stopping off at Wil- 
liams, Arizona, on the transconti- 
nental trip, and taking the sixty-five 
miles’ run up to the canyon of can- 
yons, just to meet Hance face to 
face. 


His tales lose their flavor when 
reduced to print. They require his 
soft, drawling, high-pitched voice, 
and awkward gestures. Also they 
require the canyon environment. 

One anecdote concerns the time 


.|he escaped a pack of wild wolves by 


riding full tilt off the rim and jump- 
ing unafraid into the abyss. When 
within afew yards of the bottom, 
Hance saved his own life by gently 
leaping from the saddle. . The horse 
met an untimely death on the rocks 
below. . Do you ask for proof? 
He will show vou the stones and 
the bones! 


Story-telling is as old as the race. 


The Grand Canyon is older. But 
what’s an eon more or less amongst 
friends? 

The point is, tnat no matter what 
the yesterday of this sublime scenic 
spectacle was, to-day it is the Won- 
der of the World. ‘To-day happens 
to be the day you are on earth, too. 
So why not pack your grip and go 
there by the first Santa Fe train ? 

The journey is so easy and the 
cost so trifling, if taken as a side tour 
on the way to or from California. 

Many travelers say that E] Tovar 
Hotel, managed by Fred Harvey, 
is sufficient reason for the canyon 
outing. El] Tovar is a home-like 
inn. Here, in the wilderness, you 
can get atub bath, eat grape-fruit 
for breakfast, and scanadinner menu 
that would make Broadway en- 
vious. Next door, for contrast, are 
Navaho hogans and Hopi adobes, 
housing primitive Indians. Next 
door, too, is that great gash in the 
earth, a mile deep, miles wide, and 
painted like a hundred sunsets. 


Three days spent at the Grand 
Canyon equal three weeks spent 
anywhere else. That’s a modest 
comparison. 

One day can be given to the trail. 
It zigzags for eight miles down, 
down, down to the Colorado River. 
It zigzags the same distance back. 
You leave in the morning; you get 
back in the late afternoon. You 
wear a suit of khaki or blue jeans, or 
any old thing. You ridea placid 
mule—though volcanic if disturbed 
when off duty. The mule seems 
ninety per cent of the trip, and the 
canyon the remaining ten. After- 
ward, in memory, the values are 
reversed. 

Maybe you have not veen in the 
saddle for twenty years. The saddle 
for you to-day, plus the mule, plus 
the mile-deep hole. You early learn 
the mule’s name and repeat it often 
when rounding the steep places. 
You are one of a little party, in 
charge of an experienced guide. The 
guide is used to it; you are not. 
There’s a thrillforyou at every turn; 
the guide is placid. But he knows 
the way, bosses the mules, and re- 
stores confidence. 

You reach the river at noon, 
lunch, throw stones in the rapids, 
and start back uphill. How far and 
tall the cliffs are! How distant the 
hotel on therimis! You get to the 
top eventually, tired but happy— 
happy in having had a unique ex- 
perience. 

Next day ride on the rim boulevard 
and see the sunset from Hopi Point. 
The day after, go to Grand View and 
see an entirely different section of the 
canyon. Both jaunts in easy coaches. 

Stay a few days more and try one 
of the many camping trips, if time 
can be spared. 

If all this appeals to you, write to 
Mr. W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic 
Manager of the Santa Fe, 1064 Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago. Ask him 
for copy of an illustrated booklet, 
“The Tine of Chasms.”. The cover 
is a four-color reproduction of an oil 

ainting of the canyon by W. R. 
Peach. Inside are ar- 
ticles by Powell, Lum- 
mis and Higgins, with 
full information about 
what to see, what to 
do, etc. 
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Smoke Five 


With Me 


Here is the sweet- 
est smoke that I ever 
knew, and I’ve smoked 
for 40 years. 

The tobacco grows in a 
mountainous district of 
Cuba. A resident expert—a 
rare connoisseur — picks it 
out for me. I have it made 
up for my private use as a 
Panatela, the size of this 
picture. It bears my own 
monogram band. 

The aroma is rare, mild, 
sweet and exquisite. I have 
never found anything like it 
in a ready-made cigar. 

I have long supplied these 
cigars to my friends, and the 
circle of users hasgrown into 
thousands. Nowit occursto 
me that many others would 
be glad to share this discov- 
ery. Solhave decided to let 
some of them do it. Not for 
profit so much as a hobby. 

I will supply a few men 
who love good lawnen and 
who want something excep- 
tional, at close to my cost. 
I send them by Parcel Post. 

If you crave big, heavy, 
strong cigars, these of mine 
won’t please you. But men 
who enjoy something mild 
and exquisite can find noth- 
ing like these, I think. 


Five Cigars Free 


I will mail you as samples five 
cigars free. Just send me 10 cents 
to partly cover expenses and I 
will supply the cigars. I only ask 
this 10 cents to pick out the right 
sort of people. 

If you are delighted, then order as wanted. 
The price is $5 per hundred —82.60 for 50—all 
charges paid. If you wish, I will open a charge 
account. Write now for the five cigars. (21) 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
731 Byers Building, Buffalo. N. Y. 
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Depends.—TRAvELER (hastily)—‘‘ Por- 
ter, have I time to kiss my wife good-by?”’ 

‘* How long have you been married?” 
—Life. 


Trouble Amidships.—N anny Goat—‘ I 
thought father had a perfect digestion.” 

Brtty—" He has, ordinarily; but a while 
ago he ate a lot of adjectives off a circus 
poster.”’— Puck. 


Too Deep.—Two colored men were on an 
expedition to the colonel’s hen roost one 
dark night. Mose had planted the ladder, 
climbing up to where the chickens were 
roosting, and was passing them down to 
Ephraim, who put them in a bag. Sud- 
denly Mose stopt. 

‘** What’s de mattah, Brudder Mose? ” 
inquired Ephraim anxiously. 

‘** T’s just been thinkin’, Brudder Eph- 
raim, how me and you is membahs ub de 
church, an’ wedder it’s right to take de 
cunnel’s chickings? ” 

‘* Brudder Mose,” said Ephraim, ‘ dat 
am a great moral question which you an’ 
me ain’t fit ter wrastle wid. Pass down 
anudder chicking.”— Atlanta Constitution. 





WARNING 


Fraudulent persons, representing them- 
selves as agents of publishers of popular 
periodicals are at work in various parts of 
the country. We urge our readers to pay 
no money for periodical subscriptions to 
strangers, even tho they show printed 
matter purporting to authorize them to 
represent publishers, especially when cut 
rates and bonuses are offered. Better send 
subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have reason to suspect your commu- 


nity is being swindled, notify the Chief of | Gord 


Police and the publishers, and arrange an- 
other interview at which the proper action 
can be taken. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East Twenty-third Street 
New York City 


May 17, 193 





Here Is Where 
Your Foot Needs I 


If you are troubled with arch weakness, rex 
the muscles in a Coward Arch Support Shoe, 
It is accurately constructed on anatomical 
principles which relieve the arch and raise itto 
its proper position. A comfortable shoe to 
wear, and a safe remedy for all “‘flat-foot”’ con. 
ditions. 





Coward Arch Support Shoe and 
Coward Extension Heel have been 
made by James S. Coward, in his 


Custom Dept. for over 30 years 











SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Mail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 


TAKE FINISHED PICTURES 
IN 2 MINUTES! fo tave NO DARK ROOM—b 


In order to make our new cameras ee oe :& 
locality, we shall sell them at half price, for a ‘bon 
time only. White at once for full info a Oe Address 

lon Camera Co., 1716 Stuyvesant I Bidg., New York, N. 1. NT. 
————— 

66 9 99 Snoring means that your 

DON T SWORE” lungs are not getting 

- S. PATENT) enough air, Our clever 

little Poe. is guaranteed to prevent snoring and mouth 

breathing. Keeps the nostrils open and clear, Sends full 

currents of air into the lungs. You'll feel better and 


brighter when you wake up. Easily adjusted, durable, 
convenient, Gold filled, $1.00 postpaid, Money back ifact 
























satisfied, Simple Device Sales Co., Box 503, Leesburg, Va, 

















American and Foreign Hotels 








Classified Columns 





LONDON ENGLAND 


NEW YORK 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | 


| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





London’ s Most op arene Hotel £ 


Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8. W. 
Built in 1910 on the American plan. 

room has its own Priva’ \ 

The situation is right in the heart of fash- Ey] 
ionable London. The Hotel stands in private 
S q grounds away from any street noises. 

Tariff from Literary Digest Travel Bureau, §F 
44-60 East 28rd Street, New York City. 


2 
RRS 


| 
| 
| 


RADAS DARA AR ASCE 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
THACKERAY HOTEL 
First-class and well appointed modern Tem- 
erance Hotel. Bedroom, Attendance and 

reakfast from $1.32; with Table d’Hote 
Dunner from $2.04. Beoklet from Digest Travel 
Bureau. Cables: “Thackeray, Westeent, Londen.” 


London—Grosvenor House Hotel 


17a Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W. 
in the healthiest part of London. Excellent 
cuisine. A most comfortable hotel. En 
Pension terms, 2 guineas ($10.50) weekly. 











COTTAGES TO LET 


in connection with 


WAWBEEK HOTEL 
Upper Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
5 to 10 rooms, with baths and fireplaces 
H. Reardon 
New York Booking Office: 
Town and.Cotntry, 389 5th Ave., N.Y. 














MAINE 


ARGYLE INN—8th Season 


Davis Poiut, pesenienin Me. Three 
buildings; central dining hall. Modern 
rovements. Tennis rao Satisfactory ¢ table. 
nrivaled scenery. 1913 Booklet ready. Mod 
erate rates. Hugh Campbell, Newton, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
EASTON SANITARIVE. EASTON, PA. 


Results of overwork, mild mental case3 and 
elderly i invalids. Best of care, beautiful sur- 














BRIGHTON ENGLAND 


BRIGHTON, PRINCES —s 
Grand Avenue, Hove. Tel. ‘2484 Hove. 

First class, exclusive. private suit 

contained). 


Ori" SRiGAROR, ENGEAND 








Visit Easton before deciding. 

Dr. C. SPENCER KINNEY 
Do you want? We will gladly furnish in- 
formation as to where dogs of various breeds 


may be purchased, Address Mgr, Kennel 
Directory, Literary Digest. 








PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $9.0 000 oftered 
for Certain Inventions. Book “How to Ob- 
tain a Patent” and “ What to Invent,” sent 
free. Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your patent for 
sale at our expense. Established 16 years. 
Address CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent 
Attorneys, 942 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS WANTED-—Mirs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 boo 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patentor no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Best results. Promptnessassured. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Cotr- 
MAN, Pat. Lawyer, 624 F St. Washington, D.C. 


FINANCIAL 


Are YOUR TAXES Too High? 
Farm Mortgages are Tax Exempt in Oklah if held 














PATENTS SECURED OR FEE Rb 
TURNED. Send sketch for free report as¥ 
RO INVEN: GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 

VENT, with valuable List of Inver 
tions wanted, sent free. MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat 
ents secured by us advertised free in Worl 


Progress: sample 
VICTOR J. EVANS “& co. Washingia 
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allied with their vocation. In writing stat 

businessexperience, territory preferred, sala] 
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The John C. Winston Co., 1010 Areh St., Phila, Phila, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE SUBSCRI. 

bay. For fall TRS, eaaiy a liber! 
rt in: 

Pay. ‘or full pai seca F155 ng 


New York ‘Shy 
FARMS 














by non-residents. They net 6% interest—collected 
free. ers use them, Highest references furnished. 
Established 1892. Write today for Mortgage List No. 





MONEY MAKING FARMS; 13 states, 
an acre; live stock and tools often 


0 $50 an 
cluded to_ settle quickly, Big i 
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SOMETHING NEW AND UNIQUE 
Theological Books at er day, 25,000 
volumes to eres from. 
our Lending Library Plan. 





Sead for circular of | 


BRIEFS, OUTLINES, and all 7 mannerd 
material furnished debaters and 5 
club women and writers, and literary 
every kindgiven by Tue Bureau OF 


SCHULTE’S BOOKSTORE, 182 E. 284 St., NewYork | SEARCH, New Albany, Ind. 
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EAU OF BE 


May 17, 1913 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


May 1.—A representative of the Carranza revo- 
lutionists warns Americans to leave Mexico 
City while there is still rail connection. 


May 2.—Suffragettes burn railroad sheds at 
Bradford, England, valued at half a million 
dollars. 


May 3.—Tancrede Auguste, President of Haiti, 
dies. 


May 4.—Senator Michel Oreste is elected Presi- 
dent by the Haitian Parliament. 


A daughter is born to Queen Sophia of Greece. 


May 5.—King Nicholas of Montenegro decides 
<4 leave Scutari’s future to the Powers. 


May 7.—The British Government announces 
that no more opium will be sent from India 
to China this year. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


May 1.—President Wilson nominates E. K. 
Campbell, of Birmingham, Ala., to be Chief 
Justice of the United States Court of Claims. 

Theodore L. Weed, director of the postal 
savings system, resigns. 


May 2.—The United States Government recog- 
nizes the new Chinese Republic. 


May 5.—The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia affirms the lower court’s con- 
tempt_judgments against Samuel Gompers, 
John Mitchell, and Frank Morrison, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Leaders, growing 
out of the Bucks Stove and Range case, but 
holds that the sentences originally imposed 
were too severe. Gompers’ sentence is re- 
duced from one year in prison to thirty days, 
Mitchell’s from nine months’ imprisonment 
- a $500.fine, and Morrison's from six months 


May 6.—Sir Arthur Spring-Rice, the new British 
LS agmeas makes his first call at the White 
ouse. 


May 7.—The President nominates John Purroy 
Mitchel, anti-Tammany Democrat, to be 
— of Customs for the Port of New 

ork. 


The Post-office Department, pursuant to an 
executive order from President Wilson, amends 
the order of President Taft putting all fourth- 
class postmasters under civil service rules. 
The new rule requires all postmasters ap- 
pointed prior to the issuing of the Taft order 
to take civil service examinations. 

The Sundry Civil Bill, with a “rider” exempt- 
ing labor-unions and _ farmers’ organizations 

from panty gees under the Sherman Anti- 

trust Law, is passed by the Senate. 


. GENERAL 


May 1.—The managers of Eastern_railroads 
decide to appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to increase their 
freight rates 5 per cent. 


The National Peace Congress convenes at St. 
Louis. 


May 2.—President Wilson speaks at points in 
ew Jersey in behalf of jury-reform legislation. 


May 3.—The California House of Representa- 
tives passes the Bloodgood Antialien Land 
Bill, which is identical with the Webb Bill, 
already adopted by the Senate, and Secretary 


of State Bryan leaves Sacramento - 
hen a. for Wash: 


May 6.—Police Inspectors Dennis Swee 
John J. Murtha, Texas F. Thompeon, pet 
James E of New York City, are 
found guilty of ones to prevent a wit- 
ness from testifying in the police-graft inves- 
tigation. 

Twenty-two are hurt in strike riots in Syracuse 

"as the city is placed under martial iw. 
overnor Cox. of Ohio, signs a bill making it 
a felony to carry deadly weapons concealed. 


May 7.—The Federal cases inst Eugene V 
Debs, J. I. Sheppard, and Fred D. Warren, of 
ape, eareloae tees SH eee wOmNY news 

, em attempt to ob- 
struct justices, fe dismissed at Port Gents, Kan. 





The Effete West.—A man from Cali- 
fornia reports this: 

First Lirrtz Bor—‘ What let’s do?” 

Seconp L:rrte Bor—“ Let’s go East 


and be gunmen.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Panama-Pacific In- g« 
ternational Exposi- 1 
tion, San Francisco, 9 
1915. : 
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by Automobile. Horseback. Stage and Launch, 
OO Low Fares 


——= + Every Day) 


REAK your journey to or from the coast by a 

stop-over at Glacier National Park. It will be 

a wonderful experience. A few days in this 

scenic wonderland will provide material for a Afetime 

of vivid, pleasant recollections—and at a compara- 
tively trifling cost. 

For instance, $22 covers the total expense of a 
four day tour to exquisite Lake St. Mary in the very 
heart of the Park, by automobile, horseback, launch 
and stage, including a visit to the luxurious Chalet 
Camps at Many-Glacier and Going-to-the-Sun—the paradise 
of the lake trout fisherman. An almost unlimited number of 
other tours covering one day or an entire season, may be 
arranged on the same basis. 


Low Fares Every Day 


The accommodations throughout the Park cannot be 
excelled. In addition to the famous chain of Swiss Chalet 
Camps, a magnificent, new hotel has just been completed offering 
every modern Juxury and convenience, It is built entirely of logs on 
Swiss Chalet lines in perfect harmony with its natural setting. Every 
roomis electrically lighted and heated; swimming pool will be found 
in basement. Enormous open fireplaces typify and crystalize the 
spirit of hospitality and generous welcome that is evident from the 
moment of your arriva : 

An excellent opportunity is afforded to observe the tribal dances 
and ceremonials of the Blackfeet Indians—one of the most interesting 
and picturesque of all the surviving tribes. 


Write for Aeroplane Map and Special Booklets 


Very complete descriptive literature explaining every 
feature and including « large Aeroplane Map of the entire 
park.in colors,will be mailed on request. An interview with 
one of our representatives who has rsonally visited Glacier 
Park may be arranged. Write for full information today. 


H. A. NOBLE, Gen.Pass.Ast., 
Great Northern Railway 
Dept. 100 ne Paul, Minn. 
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This Elastic Comfort Feature 
is found only in SNUGTEX BELTS. The 


elastic extends be’ 


‘ s between the two loops. It 
allows just enough give for comfort yet holds 


snugly. Appeals to every 


-dressed 
pecially automobilists and out-of-door folk. 
colors to harmonize with fashionable suitings. 

$ pecial Fabric 


Worsted $1.00. 
If not at your dealer's write Department S. 
or money refunded. 


NUGTEX 
The FabricBelt 


Guaranteed 


anama 
H —Hand-Woven 
ATS—Bleached 


—Blocked 
$3: Sent 
cas Aas a ommadiont J = Prepaid 
Imported direct from the west coast of South 
America where they’re closely woven of very 
fine, tough palm fibre by native Indians, givin 
a notable durability. Handsomely bleached. an 
blocked; have silk bands and sweat bands. 
We will refund your money if the hat is not 
exactly as you expect. 


Compared. With Others 


man es- 
In 





WRITE TODAY FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET OF SUMMER OUTFITTINGS 


W. C. LEONARD & CO., 131 Main St., Saranac Lake, N. ¥- 























A New Trunk—Free 
If Your Indestructo 
Breaks In 5 Years 


The Indestructo Trunk that 
you buy today must safely 
stand all the bumps, jars, 
jolts and knocks of steady 
travel for 5 years—or you 
get a new one—free— 





BUY 


NDESTRUCT[] 


BAGGAGE 


What you want to know about 
any trunk is how much real use 
you will get out of it for the 
money you pay— 


We guarantee you 5 years of 
steady wear, regardless of how 
far you travel— 


The Indestructo Trunk costs from 
$15 to’$75—you pay from $3 to 
$15 per year—and your trunk is 
always new— 


Other trunk makers “guarantee” 
their trunks for 5 years against 
poor workmanship or materials— 


The Indestructo Trunk is the 
only one that protects you against 
loss, regardless of what happens— 


The Herculean strength we build 
into the Indestructo Trunk makes 
possible this strictest of all trunk 
guarantees— 


Write today for us to send you an 
exact copy of the Indestructo 
5 year Insurance Policy— 


National Veneer Products Company 
805 Beiger Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 











THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 
In this col to decide er A coneening the correct use 


of words, the F Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionaty is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no noticc | 


will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“A. E. T.,”’ Highstown, N. J.—‘ Kindly explain 
why it is considered incorrect to say, ‘I was sitting 
in back of her,’ since the ,expression, ‘sitting in 
front of her’ is permissible.’ 

The expression ‘‘in front of’’ is correct, be- 
cause educated people use it; ‘tin back of” is not 
correct because educated people do not use it. 
In English, it is usage by the educated classes 
which makes any phrase or construction ‘good 
English. 

“H. C.,"" Stryker, Ohio.—‘‘ Please state if the 
following “sentence is correct, grammatically: ‘I 


am the oldest of my brothers.’ If not, how could 


it be improved?”’ 


The sentence is not correct in logic (which is a 
part of grammar). The “oldest of my brothers” 
is one of my brothers; but I am not ‘‘one of my 
brothers,” and hence can be neither the oldest 
nor youngest of them. One should say, “I am 
older than any of my brothers.” 


“F. W. L.,” Denver, Colo. —‘‘Are the ex- 
pressions, ‘I feel illy,’ and ‘I feel finely,’ correct 
when used to express Rh condition of one’ s feelings 
or physical condition? Is the word ‘donate’ 
proper when used in the place of ‘express’ in the 
above sentence? 

Neither ‘‘I feel illy”’ nor “I feel finely’’ is cor- 
rect. The verb feel in the sense here used must be 
followed by an adjective describing the condition 
of the speaker (as his feeling reports it). You 
probably mean denote, not donate; denote could 
not be used in place of express. One denotes by 
signs, expresses in words. 


““W. H. D.,” Roanoke, Va.—‘ (1) How is cata- 

ag ue meaning diagonally opposite, spelled; is 

ood word? (2) Is the mean sea level of the 

Paci c Ocean at Panama higher — that of the 

Atlantic? If so. how much? (3) How is prece- 

dence parsed in the sentence, ‘This action takes 
precedence over that’?’’. . 


(1) The word is catercornered. It is provincial 
or dialectic—in that sense not ‘‘good’’ English. 
(2) We have at hand“‘fo more definite statement 
than that in the Encyclopedia Britannica, to the 
effect that ‘‘old speculations as to a great differ- 


| ence of level on the two sides of the Isthmus of 
A] Panama have been proved by modern leveling of 


high precision to be totally erroneous.’’ The 
profile of the Panama Canal prepared by authority 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission draws a single 
line through to represent the mean level of both 
oceans. (3) Precedence, in the sentence you 
quote, is a noun in the objective case, being direct 
object of the verb takes. 


“W.Ss. 8 i: oe. Ala.—‘ Are the fol- 
lowing sentences grammat cally correct? ‘It is 
raining to ay . It will probably rain to morrow.’ 
If so, to what does ‘It’ refer?” 

The sentences are correct—except that it is 
usual to write to-day, to-morrow, instead of today, 
tomorrow. It is what the grammar calls an im- 
personal subject—a subject referring to no specific 
person or thing. The construction is found in all 
languages; it rains, snows, thunders, etc., it is hot, 
it is cold, it is stormy, etc., furnish examples of 
impersonal verbs or impersonal use of verbs. 


“Cc. M. S.,”" Modesto, Cal.—‘‘ Will you kindly 
explain the proper use of the word tentative? Is it 
properly used in the following sentences? ‘ Tenta- 
tive plans were submitted to the Council;’ ‘A 
rumor of the ay See was comet a week ago, 
but when Mrs was ap pprosched on the subject, 
she made a tentative denial’ 
tentatively accepted.’ 

’ The word tentative, as an adjective, means 
‘‘used experimentally, being tried out, being 
tested.’’ ‘‘ Tentative plans’’ are plans submitted 
for consideration, to be tested by argument or by 
actual trial. ‘‘Venire-men accepted tentatively” 
are accepted ‘on trial”; further consideration 
may lead to the decision that they are not accept- 
able. It is hard to see how a denial can be tenta- 
tive; to say that any one made a “‘ tentative denial’’ 
is to impugn the integrity of that person. In this 
case the word tentative is improperly used. 


‘The venire-men were 


May 17, 1 














PEOPLES LINE 


Your Vacation 


Whether onde yen nec ; 
‘o 


the glories of the 


ric Hudson River revealed | 


by the powerful searchlights of the palatial j 


steamers of the Hudson Navigation Company. 


This fleet. of stately river craft includes the | 


C. W. Morse, Adirondack, 
Trojan and Rensselaer 
and the latest addition the 


BERKSHIRE 


SELENE ETI EE 


eyes palace of luxury—the |” ; 


largest river steamer in the world, } 
‘Write for Illustrated Booklet. It is free. 
Excellent C 


uisine and Music. 


HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
Pier 32 N. R., New York 
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WEIGHS ONLY 15 POUNDS | 


Just the thing for your Ho: and in 

9° Emergencies. Ideal for Camp, Yacht, Lawn 

of or Porch, Strong, comfortable, light, com- 
‘oY pact. Folds into a neat, small package, 
which can be carried by hand same asa grip. 
Price Our Camp and Lawn Furniture 
Booklet ‘fe ree) i is full of suggestions for summer comfort 
STEINFELD BROS., 586 Broadway, New York 
Agents wanted—fine opportunity for STUDENTS. 


(GUARANTEED TO SUSTAIN 80Q POUNDS 


WHITE 
MOUNTAINS 


of New Hampshire 


The most superb mountain scenery 
east of the Rockies; fragrant, won- 
derful woods, forest-hidden streams 
and lakes—four hundred square miles. 


Gay Summer Colonies 


Linked together by perfect roads 
for motoring, riding and driving. 

Mountain air that makes you glad 
to be alive. 


Golf links and tennis courts on the 
very Roof of New England. 


Every other kind of outdoor sport. 
Delightful social gayeties—danc- 
ing, music, teas, theatricals. 


Attractive people to meet 
from all parts of the country. 
Magnificent hotels, famous for 
ia s) their cuisine. Charming board- 
™ i ing houses with moderate 
rates. 
Send for FREE BOOKLETS 


:. Address Vacation BurEau 


ag! The New England Lines 
Room 773, So. Station 
Boston, Mass, 
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